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ication it is 


Apventure (S-M), Spring and MacDougal sts., 
— York $6.00; 25c. Anthony M. Rud, 
itor. 


A man’s magazine, with action as the pri- 
mary appeal. Prints fiction with any kind of 
strong human-interest appeal having the atmos- 
phere or setting of adventure and the outdoors, 
avoiding the openly psychological story. All 
remeron om haan Opera 

“believe it happened,” and must be clean 
ine wholesome. Uses short stories, novels, 
novelettes, serials, fact articles, and poetry. 
Sets no length limit, buys no photographs, and 
pays on acceptance. 


* Arr Stores (M), Fiction House, Inc., 271 Madi- 
son ave., New York. $2.50; 20c. J. B. Kelly, 
editor; Meredith Davis, managing editor. 

Wants fast-moving, air-adventure stories, 
with American aviator heroes, and some war 
air stories. Uses short stories, novelettes, 
serials, and complete novels, but no general 
articles, poetry, or jokes. Sets length limit 
for short stories at 6,000 words ; for novelettes 
at 12,000 words; for novels at 25,000 words; 
and for serials at 50,000 words, does not buy 
photographs, and pays, at a minimum rate of 
one cent a word, on acceptance. 


Aw’s Wet (M), Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
20c. Charles J. Finger, editor. 


Mr. Finger writes: “Somehow All’s Well 
has evolved into a strictly personal exposition.” 


* Amateur Movie Makers (M), 105 West 40th 
at New York. $3.00; 25c. J. B. Carrigan, 
tor. 


The official publication of the American 
Cinema eee published to increase the 
pleasure of making home movies by aiding 
amateurs to make and produce their own mo- 
tion pictures. Interested in anything which has 
in any way to do with amateur motion pictures, 
or any serious treatment of motion pictures 
in any field. Uses general articles on amateur 
motion pictures, short stories, poetry, humorous 
verse, and jokes if touching on amateur 
movies, but no novelettes, serials, or juvenile 
matter. Sets length limit at 1,500 words, buys 


$2.00 ; 








photographs, and pays, at a minimum rate of 
one cent a word, on publication. 


* AMAZING STORIES 
York. $2.50; 25c. 


Desires romances of the future, of inter- 
planetary travel, fourth dimensional and some- 
times prehistoric times, etc. cient must be 


OA 230 Fifth ave, New 
Gernsback, editor. 


imagination 
bounds of plausibility. Uses stories, 
pou of aeaii. Uses thet. sor 
general articles, humor 


5, words, and 


pays, at the rate of from $15 to $50 a story, on 
publication. 


* AMBITION (M), International Textbook Com- 


pany, Scranton, Penn. 50c.; 5c. S. R. Creider, 
editor. 


Uses success stories of I.C.S. students, in- 
spirational essays, and articles that are helpful 
in inspiring home-study — stories in which the 
pee jes character has enrolled for an Inter- 

tional Correspondence Schoots course. Sets 
aa limit at 1,500 words, occasionally buys 


photographs, and pays, at the rate of one cent 
a word, on a 


* America (W), 329 West 108th st., eas York. 
$4.00; 10c. Wilfrid Parsons, editor 


A national Roman Catholic ‘inal, using 
sey papers on timely topics, with religious 
non-religious i poetry, and mat- 
i for the departments of literature, sociology, 
and education, but no fiction. Sets len 
limit at 1,800 words, does not buy photogra 
and pays, at the rate of one cent a word, on 
publication. 


*Ameaica’s Humor (M), Magazine peat, Inc., 
49 West 45th Sth st, New York. $2.50; 25c. George 


Py Ure aie ay institution of 
ife— s moving pictures, politics, 
sports, society, travel, maka’ fashion, etc. ; also 
burlesque fiction on ‘love, college life, crime, 
detective stories, and western life. Sets length 
limit for fiction at from eae to 4,000 words, 
and for articles at 2,000 words. Pays, at a 
mimimum rate of one cent a word on publica- 
tion. 


*AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST s%» 461 Fourth ave., 
New York. $1.00; 5c. R. Eastman, editor. 


All manuscripts ed on assignment 
from the editorial Not in the market. 
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Problems of the Serious Story Writer 


By Tuomas H. UzzeLi 


T is an unpleasant commentary upon 
American literature that the one field 
of art in which we are indubitably su- 

preme should be the one most lacking in 
value and permanence. I speak of the 
short story, which has reached a techni- 
cal perfection while remaining in the 
class of the motion picture (which draws 
heavily upon it for source material) when 
analyzed for that interpretation or pre- 
sentation of life which is necessary to 
art. Time and again critics have pointed 
out that the short story which appears 
in Our magazines and anthologies is a 
cadaver, a well-constructed body which, 
somehow, lacks that viability found in 
the less perfect forms of the French 
novella. 

This far I go with the critics; but I 
cannot agree with them that the lifeless- 
ness of our short stories is due to lack of 
ability in the authors: a study of our 
novels and biographies is proof that 
there is both strength and beauty in 
American writing. Rather I think the 
trouble has arisen from the difficulty 
which the serious writer has experienced 
in answering satisfactorily two ques- 
tions : how to tell the truth without land- 
ing in the jail or the poor house. 

It is an easy problem to escape the 
jail. The libel and sedition laws can be 
avoided by writing of facts without giv- 
ing names, dates, places, without setting 
down too clearly the proscribed facts, yet 


changing them only as much as is nec- 
essary. So general is this practice that 
we safely may say that almost all realis- 
tic fiction is an evasion of those laws 
which man has created to suppress those 
facts about himself which, when revealed, 
would react against him. 

But it is no easy problem for the seri- 
ous short story writer to escape the poor 
house, and the difficulty experienced here 
is largely responsible, I believe, for the 
preponderance of strength which the 
novel possesses over the shorter medium. 
For the short story writer who wishes to 
be an artist has met with a triple handi- 
cap: he has been hampered in free ex- 
pression by the editorial policy of the 
magazines ; by the difficulty of expressing 
an important truth within the limit of 
7,000 words; and by the impermanence 
of his published product. And because 
of these limitations the immense possi- 
bilities of the short story remain un- 
realized, and its vast output, except in a 
few notable instances, is vapid and trivial, 
interesting enough for half an hour, but 
forgotten before the minute hand has 
completed its circle. 

But notable exceptions remain, the po- 
tential value of the short story remains; 
and a study of the barriers which prevent 
fulfilment gives us some reason to hope 
that they will be broken. 

At present there is little to be hoped 
for from the editors of magazines which 
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have sufficient circulation to be able to 
pay the author a proper price. The 
masses in our democracy cannot and will 
not face the facts about issues which 
intelligent men are studying. Even so, 
there is reason to hope: for a few stories 
dealing with vital problems in a sincere 
and artistic manner are finding their way 
into the better magazines, and the num- 
ber of them is slowly increasing each 
year as the demand increases. The brain 
power of man is no greater than in the 
time of Plato, but his assembled know- 
ledge of facts is, and new magazines are 
being organized to give the intelligent 
group of readers articles and interpreta- 
tively realistic stories which would have 
found no market a score of years ago. 
But only the editor of a progressive 
magazine can reasonably be expected to 
publish such stories; and it would be un- 
fair to ask him to publish many during a 
year: for the chief purpose of the short 
story must remain its original purpose — 
entertainment. 

So it seems that we have reached an 
impasse. There is, however, one way 
around it. But before discussing it, let 
us look at the other limitations. 

Length has been, and will remain, a 
handicap to the serious short story 
writer. Most important subjects require 
a much larger frame than can be found 
in the short story, even the long short 
story. The novelists have their 100,000 
words for portrayal; the worker in the 
shorter medium has but from 4,000 to 
10,000 words. Can he take any of the 
serious subjects mentioned, and give it 
adequate treatment within the shorter 
length, especially when his treatment is 
arbitrarily limited by the technical form 
of his medium? The answer is “No”! 

But let us grant, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that he could. What then? His 
story lacks permanence. It is bound in 
the loose form of the magazine; impor- 
tance and theme are blurred by the 
images of other articles and _ stories 
placed beside it which are of different 
texture and which strike an entirely dif- 
ferent note. Within a month it is dis- 
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carded, and even if it is lucky enough to 
find a position in an anthology or collec- 
tion, the lustre of its truth is dimmed by 
the different gems in the same setting, 
or, to use another figure, the motif of its 
music is lost in the cacophany resulting 
from having each artist represented play- 
ing, not only upon a different instrument, 
but a different song. 

It is this fate which has overtaken the 
works of those authors who have sought 
to give their stories the physical per- 
manence of the novel by having them 
bound within the covers of a book. Even 
in the novel permanence of binding does 
not cause popularity, as publishers admit 
about their failures, but both popularity 
and permanence are the result of intrinsic 
value. And so many a short story writer 
has regretfully discovered that binding 
his effete magazine stories between 
boards preserved them only upon the 
shelves of his own library. 

What, then, can the artist who elects 
the short story do to help his work attain 
the dignity of the novel, its permanence 
and its value? An examination of cur- 
rent book lists gives us clues to two dif- 
ferent answers. 

Probably for the first time in American 
publishing, two collections of stories 
are numbered among the best sellers — 
Edna Ferber’s “Mother Knows Best” 
and Thyra Samter Winslow’s “People 
Around the Corner.” It seems to me that 
we must dismiss the former; for al- 
though originally published as_ short 
stories, the collection is exactly what its 
publisher terms it: a collection of short 
novels. Only one or two of the stories 
fall within the short story pattern, as 
even a cursory observation will prove. 
Also the subjects are diversified, and the 
book’s popularity, unless I am mistaken, 
rests upon Miss Ferber’s penetration and 
style, together with her past reputation. 

The other of these affords exactly the 
example I wish. Very few, if any, of 
these stories appeared in magazines be- 
fore appearing in their present form; 
largely, I suspect, because they do not 
meet the demand of the large magazines. 
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Mrs. Winslow has done what I think the 
serious artist of this medium must do: 
devoted a score of stories to the portrayal of 
some one character, custom, institution, or 
problem. And the success of her book 
proves that such a panorama vies with 
the serious novel in depth of analysis and 
in human appeal. In fact, in handling a 
custom or problem such a collection af- 
fords more diversified points of new 
light than does the novel, for each story 
can portray different characters, and dif- 
ferent environments. 

The clue to the other answer is found 
in the publication and success of “An 
American Caravan,” a collection of the 
work of authors refused because of its 
nature by the popular periodicals. The 
“Caravan” is far from ideal for our pur- 
poses, as it includes plays, poetry, and 
novelettes, but it does point in the direc- 
tion in which the wind is blowing. 

For the single author to write twenty 
stories about a subject tabooed by the 
magazines would be a hazardous under- 
taking, for his returns might be slight 
and it would take him twice as long as it 
would to write a novel; but if twenty or 
more authors joined together and wrote 
stories about some theme important 
enough and complex enough to furnish 
many stories, the situation would change: 
the element of risk would be reduced by 
the number participating, and the result 
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should be improved. There is no reason 
why such a collection should not show 
the inner unity found in the best novels; 
and, too, it would contain a variety of 
reactions which no novelist could attain. 
The result would be neither a novel, a 
short story, nor a miscellany, but a new 
art form. Since the death of the novel 
has been prophesied, it would not sur- 
prise me to see such a result a well estab- 
lished form within ten years. 

A word of warning, however, is essen- 
tial. The author should not set out to 
write a story to prove a certain theme. 
The thematic story which begins with 
the theme and works downward is, in 
the great majority of cases, weak in its 
convincing powers due to weakness in its 
realism. To set out to prove something 
and then to cast about for characters, is 
to invite disaster. It is what Sinclair 
Lewis did in “Elmer Gantry,” A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, in “This Freedom,” and H. 
G. Wells, in “The Secret Places of the 
Heart,” to name but a few outstanding 
examples. No! Let the artist reverse 
this formula. Let him discover his story 
in fact before he begins to polish it for 
art: for no subject which cannot afford 
true pictures is worthy of a serious book. 
But those subjects which do give true 
pictures will grow more and more to 
command the attention of the sincere 
writer of the short story. 
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Reviewing Poetry 


By Ropert HILLyer 


A REGULAR department of poetry criticism. Any subscriber to THE 
WRITER desiring to submit poems for such criticism may send them to 


Mr. Hillyer in care of THE WRITER. 


Please note that no copies of 


poems will be returned, whether or not they are discussed. 


T occurs to me that many who have 
followed this series are probably writ- 
ing reviews of verse. Even if they 

are not actually reviewers they are no 
doubt called upon frequently to give their 
opinion on the latest book, and naturally 
they will wish to do justice to the book 
and to themselves. So we will turn aside 
from the discussion of verse and devote 
a few minutes to criticism. 

All critics are agreed that there are 
three questions to be answered in con- 
nection with any work of art: What is 
the author’s purpose? Has he succeeded 
in it? Is it a creditable purpose? It is 
apparent that most modern reviewers 
shirk the asking and answering of these 
three questions, and so it is that criticism 
in this country today is generally unin- 
telligent and, on the other hand, too 
emotional. These questions must be ans- 
wered, directly or indirectly, in every re- 
view, because they subject the work 
under discussion to three sets of stand- 
ards necessary for a complete appraisal. 
The first question does justice to the au- 
thor. It assures a careful reading with 
a view to establishing the ideas and emo- 
tions which the author desired to express. 
The second question brings to bear the 
standards of the medium in which the 
author has expressed himself. These 
standards are entirely impersonal; they 
are the result of all experiments that 
have gone before. The third question 
returns to the idea or emotion, this time 
measuring it, not by the author’s own 
standards, but by the standards of hu- 
manity. If, after conscientious examina- 
tion, we cannot answer the first question 


correctly, then we conclude that the artist 
is obscure, incomprehensible. If we ans- 
wer No to the second, then he is not skil- 
ful in the style of his art; and if No to 
the third, then he is an eccentric or a 
trifler, who has nothing to say worth 
hearing. 

Let us apply these three questions to 
poetry. 

The first question is the most difficult 
to answer in considering a poem, be- 
cause so frequently the author’s purpose 
is hidden — even from his conscious self. 
Thus, we must search further than the 
apparent purpose in order to find the 
poetical purpose underlying the whole 
work. If we remember that whereas 
prose states, poetry suggests, we shall be 
more on the alert. We shall then pro- 
ceed beyond the mere statements of the 
poem to find the author’s purpose in the 
suggestions. Let us take two examples. 
A careful reading of Holmes’s “Cham- 
bered Nautilus” will show us that every 
figure and phrase in the poem is devoted 
to the “moral” expressed in the last, and 
the most emphatic, stanza. The purpose 
here was to paint such pictures as should 
apply directly to the lesson, “Build thee 
more stately mansions, O my Soul.” We 
turn to Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” 
Again, at the conclusion of the poem we 
find a moral: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know. 


Are we to say, then, that the author’s 
purpose here was also the building up 
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of allegorical pictures? Not if we have 
read carefully. If we have given our- 
selves to the poem, we have seen a suc- 
cession of images, pleasing in them- 
selves ; we have felt a certain melancholy, 
an agreeable melancholy, such as we al- 
ways feel in the presence of the ephem- 
eral beauty of earth; and we have bal- 
anced against this mood the thought that 
art can give immortality to passing love- 
liness. Our senses, our emotions, our 
mind, all are addressed in the polyphony 
of the “Ode,” and all are stimulated. 
Furthermore, the poem is moving, not 
static. The final development is in the 
thought, “Beauty is truth,” and so forth, 
but this is by no means the purpose of 
the whole poem, any more than the final 
chord is the purpose of a symphony. It 
merely provides a dignified conclusion. 
Taking all this into consideration, we re- 
mark that whereas the “Chambered 
Nautilus” is a poem with a moral, the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn” is a poem with 
a mood. That was the author’s purpose: 
to communicate a mood in which our 
senses, emotions, and mind should all be 
involved. 

What is the author’s purpose in “Kubla 
Khan”? In Landor’s “Past ruined Ilion 
Helen lives”? In Burns’s “My luve is 
like a red, red rose”? 

Not all poems, in fact, very few poems 
are as polyphonic as Keats’s “Ode.” 
Very often an author will intend to stim- 
ulate but one side of our nature. Thus 
“Kubla Khan” has to do only with the 
senses — by the incantation of the verse 
and the pictures it presents to the inner 
eye. Landor’s epigram is addressed to 
the mind; Burns’s lyric, to the heart. Of 
course, all poetry, by its form, must in- 
volve the senses to some extent; there- 
fore, we always discover some “ sensuous 
appeal.” We must distinguish between 
the sensuous element in the nature of 
poetry itself and that in the purpose of 
the author. For example, sensuous ap- 
peal plays no part in the purpose of Alex- 
ander Pope. On the other hand, it is by 
far the dominant element in the purpose 
of Amy Lowell. 
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Until we have established the exact in- 
tention of the poet, we can not proceed 
to the next question: Has the poet suc- 
ceeded in his intention? 

Now we come to all the impersonal 
standards of the art of poetry. We must 
consider the phrasing, the metre, the 
rhythm, the rhyming, the figures of 
speech, the verbal felicity. What sort of 
maker is this poet? We shall probably 
have to judge his work, too, by the re- 
quirements of different set forms he has 
employed. Has he written sonnets? We 
know the rules for the various sonnet 
forms, and we must discover whether or 
not he has complied with them. Yet this 
is not enough. It may be he has broken 
the rules in several instances. We can 
not rush to any verdict of Guilty as soon 
as we discover that fact. We must de- 
cide whether or not he has violated the 
rules intentionally. Someone has de- 
scribed a gentleman as a man who is 
never wiintentionally rude. The force of 
the adverb is tremendous. A good writer 
very often violates the set rules even of 
so definitely established a form as the 
sonnet. Now if he has done so deliber- 
ately, we must determine whether or not 
his deviation from the norm justifies his 
experiment. For example, it has long 
been considered bad practice to write an 
iambic pentameter consisting of ten 
monosyllables. Pope has made fun of 
such clumsiness thus: 


And ten low words oft creep in one 
dull line. 


Very well, there is the rule. Turn to 
Drayton’s sonnet “Since there’s no help, 
come, let us kiss and part,” — one of the 
finest poems in this form. Each of the 
first three lines is made up of ten mono- 
syllables. There are many poets who 
never broke a rule and yet never com- 
posed a memorable line; scarcely any 
great poet —if, indeed, any at all —has 
been rule-perfect. Let us not swing to a 
hasty conclusion that breaking rules is a 
virtue. By no means. But we must bear 
in mind that there is a double standard 
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in literature: first, the set rule, which 
constitutes the norm; second, deviation 
from set rule which heightens the main 
effect of the poem as a whole. Finally, 
in considering these matters, we may 
come to the legitimate conclusion that 
although the poem, with all its technical 
faults, is noble, it would be better if the 
rules had not been broken. But this de- 
cision | recommend only to such experts 
as think they could suggest improve- 
ments ! 

In connection with this second ques- 
tion, too, we must consider the sensuous 
element, already referred to, which is in- 
herent in the art of poetry. Are the 
images merely embellishments or are 
they, as they should be, part of the gen- 
eral structure? Is the verse musical? 
Are we moved by the sound of the words 
even without trying to understand the 
meaning? 

So many technical matters adhere to 
the second question that I must refer my 
readers to the entire series of articles 
preceding this number. 

The third question, too, requires a 
broad answer, and with this subject we 
have dealt before — I believe in the June 
issue of THE Writer. Was the author’s 
intention creditable? Worth our while? 
A creditable intention will be to commu- 
nicate a fine emotion or idea to as large 
a number of fellow human beings as pos- 
sible. That is the long and short of the 
whole matter. A poet who desires merely 
to express his own idiosyncrasies without 
reference to general human experience 
is no poet at all but an exhibitionist. All 
art is more or less excellent as its inten- 
tion is more or less communal, so long as 
it is addressed to the higher emotions, 
feelings, and thoughts of the community. 
A verse writer may win fame and money 
by publishing sentimental ditties which 
are vastly popular and yet stimulate only 
the cheaper minds and hearts. Such a 
man is negligible. At the other extreme 
is the egotist who expects the world to 
be interested in his eccentricities of emo- 
tion or thought. The fact is that a lack 
in the community itself prevents great 
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art from taking hold of the majority of 
people. Therefore, we must modify our 
reading of the word communal. The 
community of poetry is the public which 
will respond to higher emotions, feelings, 
and thoughts expressed in poetic form. 
As we attempt to define this public we 
are forced to become vague because we 
are at the other end of another puzzling 
definition, that of poetry itself. What is 
poetry? Tell me what it is, and I will 
tell you the sort of person who will re- 
spond to it. 

Therefore, we must admit that the cor- 
rect answering of this third question de- 
pends on the critical talent of the 
answerer. A critic with cheap emotions 
will aver that Mr. Edgar Guest’s inten- 
tion is excellent. A critic who likes 
nothing but “rattling good stories” in 
verse will certainly have no quarrel with 
Mr. Robert Service’s poetic purpose. A 
critic who admires only the things that 
make him laugh, will insist that the in- 
tention of all comic verse is thoroughly 
artistic. All our prejudices, our tastes, 
our environment, and our heredity are in- 
volved when we would answer the third 
question. 

Practically, what can we do about it? 
I can give only counsel of perfection. 
First, read widely, so that even though 
you cannot define it, you will know the 
poetic intention when you see it. No one 
can define life, but everyone can live 
wisely through experience. You must 
experience poetry before you can profit- 
ably judge it. Second, as soon as you de- 
liver an opinion, examine it to make sure 
no fluff of prejudice or personal irritation 
is clinging to it. I suggest doing this 
after giving the opinion, because it is 
humanly easier to revise an opinion than 
to suppress it altogether. If you are 
writing, all you have to do is to use an 
eraser; if you are talking, you can eat 
your words. No diet is so strengthening 
to moral fibre as one’s own words. Last, 
if you feel you are not competent to de- 
side whether or not the author’s intention 
is creditable, answer the first two ques- 
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tions as conscientiously as you can, and 
frankly confess your inability to answer 
the third. Tell your reader to decide 
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that for himself. He will, anyway, even 
though you speak with the tongues of 
angels. 


That Editorial Job 


OST of our fiction writers of to- 
morrow are coming out of the 
newspaper and advertising offices, 

we are told. True this prophecy will be, 
as the past bears witness. There may be 
several reasons for this but one looms 
above all others. These people are learn- 
ing what they can learn in no other way ; 
the necessity of re-writing. Writing, 
they find, is not the simple act of putting 
thoughts on paper; that is only the first 
step. The first draft must be moulded, 
hammered, kneaded from a number of 
points of view, all with the reader in 
mind. After long practice, the processes 
of writing and re-writing may seem to 
merge; the seasoned veteran may do in 
his mind what the novice must do on 
paper. But the novice must make up his 
mind to undergo a long drill in re-writ- 
ing before he can hope to accomplish 
regular professional work. It is a hard 
saying, but it is true. 

When our colleges become worthy of 
the title of educational institutions which 
they now so easily affect, it will be found 
that composition teachers are insisting 
that the student write at least three 
drafts of every theme or examination 
submitted. Professional training in writ- 
ing is now largely a problem of ridding 
the writer of bad habits which he formed 
when he could have been forming good 
ones. A period of hack-writing, provided 
it is no longer than a few years, in news- 
paper, publicity, or advertising work, is 
almost essential to anyone with an Amer- 
ican college education. It will be so, as 
long as a stuttering but fairly accurate 
recital of a large number of facts is val- 
ued in our colleges above the carefully 
wrought presentation of a few facts in 
written work. 
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By Wittiam D. KENNEDY 


The newspaper first. To one unfamil- 
iar with the organization of news-gath- 
ering, news-forwarding, and news-pres- 
entation, it may appear that only a small 
number of people are getting this type 
of training. As a matter of fact, the 
number is legion. A big news-story may 
go through thousands of hands for re- 
writing and interpretation if we count in 
the correspondents, reporters, news asso- 
ciation editors, syndicate writers, copy- 
desk men, editorial writers, columnists, 
magazine-digest writers, and research 
staff workers. It would be interesting 
and instructive to make a census of the 
number of people who influenced the 
many presentations to the public of some 
news story like Lindbergh’s flight to 
Mexico. To the man in the street the 
total would be staggering. 

Each one of these people has a definite 
objective in mind and each objective may 
differ from the other. The correspondent 
may furnish only the lead, a brief des- 
patch to whet the appetite of the public 
for more. The reporter tries to get more 
facts than his rival. The association edi- 
tor whittles the story down to meet the 
needs of distant readers who have no 
strong local interest. Research folk draw 
out from the “morgue” antecedent in- 
formation. The copy-desk man works it 
up into the special style of his paper — 
if it has one. The editor points a moral; 
the columnist finds the detonation for a 
wise-crack. And so on, ad infinitum. 

Of course the difficulty with news- 
paper work is that the rigidity of the 
objective may stunt the imagination. 
That is why graduates of the newspaper 
school of training warn young writers 
not to stay in the game too long. Not 
only does it “freeze” the style but it 











hardens the sensibilities. How can it be 
otherwise? Human suffering, unbridled 
passions are very often the basis for the 
unusual and spectacular happenings that 
make news. The newspaper reader passes 
over these things lightly. He feels that 
murder is a far cry from his normal and 
perhaps not unpleasant life. Such things 
may happen but they are far from his 
ken. But the newspaper man works over 
this stuff; whether he admits it or not, 
it “gets under his skin.” 

Suppose you had been on a copy-desk 
the week before Christmas. Three of 
the big stories that week were the sink- 
of the S-4, the Hickman murder, and the 
Remus acquittal. Six men slowly suffo- 
cating to death a hundred feet under 
water ; a little girl butchered and thrown 
at her father’s feet; twelve jurors de- 
prived of reason and sense of duty to 
society by the cross-mummery of a dem- 
agogue, as sinister an indictment of 
democratic institutions as could be found 
anywhere. Suppose it was your regular 
job to work over that kind of stuff, day 
after day, year after year. Wouldn't it 
“get you” in time? Wouldn’t you de- 
velop callouses all over your emotional 
and artistic sensibilities? 

At least the advertising copy-writer 
can remain an optimist,—if his copy 
“pulls.” So long as he is willing to accept 
sales and profits as the measure of suc- 
cess, he can be happy. If he is honest 
with himself, however, he soon begins to 
wonder if this is the proper aim of litera- 
ture, if “sales-resistance” may not be one 
of the cardinal virtues. When he reaches 
that point he is in the ideal frame of 
mind to do fiction, provided, of course, 
that his reaction is not so violent that 
he bullies the working folk who, after 
all, do make the world go round. 

It would appear that, logically, the 
next rung in the ladder above journalism 
or advertising would be magazine edi- 
torial work, and in this also the opportu- 
nities are larger than the man in the 
street believes. A job in which the liter- 
ary worker both reads manuscripts and 
does staff-writing is an ideal combina- 
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tion. The first teaches him the typical 
weaknesses of writers and the other 
gives outlet to whatever creative talents 
he may have. But such jobs are not so 
numerous and, curiously, seem to be fall- 
ing into the hands of women —the new 
generation of eastern women’s college 
graduates with stenographic training. 
They are immediately valuable at a small 
salary; if intelligent, they quickly get 
the “run of the office,” and are on hand 
when editorial openings occur. Just at 
present they seem to be sifting in so fast 
that men with good, well-rounded train- 
ing are becoming scarce. That may ex- 
plain the epidemic of “boy-editors” in 
New York. 

The competition for editorial positions 
is keen, almost as keen as free-lance com- 
petition in the selling of stories and arti- 
cles, and good editorial workers are 
about as scarce as good stories. Most of 
the job-seekers have nothing but ambi- 
tion to recommend them. There are real 
opportunities open to anyone who will 
tuck a scrap-book of clippings of his 
work under his arm and assail the edi- 
torial offices. He will find the ante- 
rooms crowded but he will see few scrap- 
books in the crowd. 

It is natural and perhaps regrettable 
that personalities should play so large a 
part in setting the feet of the select in 
the paths of success. The dominance of 
the graduates of two or three eastern 
colleges in magazine and book publishing 
is notable, and the explanation cannot 
be wholly that educational standards are 
higher in these colleges. 

Mr. A., assistant editor of the Blank 
Magazine, which has published much of 
the work of Mr. B., the famous critic, 
invites Mr. B. out to lunch to meet Mr. 
C. Mr. A. and Mr. C. were classmates 
in college. Mr. C. has just written a 
book; he wants a “blurb” from Mr. B. 
Mr. B. may not give it but at least he has 
given up an hour of his time to meet 
Mr. C. “One swallow may not make a 
summer” but Mr. B can swallow only so 
many lunches and read only so many 
manuscripts. 
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Those who complain that the volume 
of American letters is small in quantity 
and quality need to be reminded that the 
literary watershed is still not very broad. 
It is spreading just as rapidly as the 
realization that the possession of money 
without the knowledge of how to spend 
it is a doubtful asset. There are still a 
good many places where a native can 
point out the richest man in town with- 
out drawing the obvious retort made 
famous by Ring Lardner, “Well, what 
of it?” But fewer and fewer as we come 
of age. Are we coming to the time when 
the four sons of the richest man in town 
will be marked, one for the army, one for 
the arts, one for the professions, and one 
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for trade, each according to his talents, 
as it has been in other days in other 
lands? 

Unless the network spreads so that the 
Detroiter can find a place in the educa- 
tional mill of authorship as easily as the 
New Yorker, the best training for writ- 
ing seems to be newspaper work or ad- 
vertising copy-writing wherever you are 
for two or three years. Then if you must 
go on and are sure you have something 
to say, go to New York. It will be 
“make or break”— probably break if 
you haven’t a ready entrée or the pa- 
tience and capital to wait. But apparently 
that is the way it is being done. 


Fillers 


By WittiAMm E. Harris 


“WF it were not for fillers,” a distin- 
I guished novelist once wittily re- 
marked, “many of our best writers 
would have settled down to the practice 
of law.” Fillers have a queer habit of 
bobbing up in print at unexpected mo- 
ments and thus cheering the drooping 
spirits of those inclined toward writing, 
especially when a surplus of paragraphs 
has been allowed to accumulate in sev- 
eral editorial offices. Or, again, when 
items written for special occasions, such 
as Christmas, the Fourth of July, or 
moving day are used, after having been 
overlooked or crowded out on several 
successive years. One story of this kind, 
about Spring, remained “up” in type in 
the composing room of a Boston news- 
paper for nearly five years. But although 
most free lance writers know only too 
well the utility of fillers in closing up the 
gaps between the arrivals of larger 
checks, few realize the extent to which 
fillers may be of service in helping even 
the experienced writer to develop the 
practice of his craft. 
Fillers sharpen the reportorial instinct, 
without which no writer, be he realist or 
not, can entirely exist. It has been said 


of Conrad that he had a photographic 
mind, enabling him to take in all the 
characteristic details of a room the mo- 
ment he entered it. This was, however, 
not entirely a natural gift, but a faculty 
which Conrad developed only through 
long practice. Any writer who keeps an 
eye out for filler ideas will find that grad- 
ually the scope of his vision widens and 
that he “sees” more than his neighbors. 
Moreover, he will discover that he can 
extend his power from ideas for fillers 
to ideas for longer and more important 
subjects. 

Filler subjects, as a matter of fact, are 
everywhere. To write out even a few of 
them is to become humble toward the 
lowly filler as well as toward one’s craft, 
as Sherwood Anderson would say, and to 
realize that the range of good subjects 
will outlast the attack of the most tire- 
less and ingenious of writers. A chance 
remark about the telephone once sug- 
gested to this writer the change that is 
being wrought along back country roads 
by the development of radio. Seeing 
someone drop a cube of butter on the 
floor in a businessmen’s lunch room fur- 
nished the idea for a few inches on 
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“Butter, a Key to Character.” No one 
can enter the central post office in a 
large city without harvesting at least one 
or two good subjects out of the wisps 
of over heard conversation or quickly 
glimpsed types. A bad connection in a 
telephone booth, on the other hand, once 
supplied this writer with a column and a 
half article about the types and manner- 
isms of those frequenting pay stations, 
which was printed in the Boston Trans- 
script. Keeping a sharp outlook for filler 
material not only trains the writer in 
using his eyes and ears, but furnishes him 
with an excellent note-book. Many ideas, 
hastily worked up for fillers, have later 
given me clues for feature articles. To 
the average human being this method of 
posting notes has the added attraction 
of appearing to be a much less tiring 
form of exertion than the abstract prac- 
tice of merely jotting down ideas for un- 
determined future uses. Moreover, for 
the short story writer, and, perhaps, even 
the novelist and playwright, this means 
of stimulating the imagination seems 
invaluable. Ideas which one has once 
written about become a part of one’s ex- 
perience. The objection may be raised 
that these ideas cannot, by the majority 
of writers, be written about a second 
time in the same way or from the same 
point of view. Yet even if this be true, 
the ideas have been lodged securely in 
the sub-conscious mind and are ready to 
be drawn upon or to pop out unexpect- 
edly in new forms through being assimi- 
lated into the writer’s experience back- 
ground. 

Probably the greatest help that the 
writing of fillers can give one lies in the 
development of that, for many writers, 
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most difficult of all qualities, facility. 
Fillers can always be finished at one sit- 
ting and may often be attempted on 
trains or while one is waiting for a friend 
in a hotel lounge. Notes do not have to 
be spread about; pad, pencil, and an idea 
are the only necessary equipment. Writ- 
ing fillers in this way trains the young 
writer in the art of putting order and a 
point of view into loose, amorphous ma- 
terial. A filler may often be little more 
than a scenario for a longer subject to 
be written at some future time. It has, 
however, been carefully considered, even 
put in literary form. Furthermore, in the 
development of concentration and facility 
of expression, irrespective of the urge to 
write, fillers make good material to prac- 
tice upon. If the writer finds himself 
“cold,” if he spoils an idea, he need not 
distress himself over having destroyed 
his interest in many dollars’ worth of po- 
tentially good copy. On the other hand, 
after a little practice, having little to 
lose, he may find it an excellent practice 
to occupy spare moments, which other- 
wise might be wasted, in writing out the 
same material several times, often with 
varying points of view. This habit tends 
also to avert the one danger of writing 
at odd moments —the tendency to slap 
things through superficially. Not every 
writer can accustom himself to produc- 
ing creatively under any and all condi- 
tions. But for the playwright whose 
workshop too often must be a hotel bed- 
room or the dim corners of an auditorium 
during active rehearsals, the ability thus 
to assemble his thoughts is almost indis- 
pensable. Like the lowly tortoise in the 
fabled race, the filler possesses many un- 
suspected virtues. 
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The “Versatility” Prize Conte 


The Contest 


The November issue of THE WRiTER contained an announcement of this prize 
contest and offered a monthly prize of $25.00 and a final prize of $50.00 (at the end 


of the contest, April 1, 1928) for the best contribution received each month in any 
one of the following brief prose and verse forms: 


The Brief Familiar Essay (500-1000 words) 

The Informal Personal Sketch (300-600 words) 
The Tabloid Book Review (50-100 words) 

The Humorous or Satirical Sketch (100-300 words) 


The Sonnet (14 lines) 
The Rondeau (13 lines) 
The Triolet (8 lines) 


Humorous Verse (not more than 20 lines; not free verse) 


Prizes 


$25.00 for the best prose or verse contribution each month, for January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, 1928. A subscription (new or renewal) to THE WRITER 


for each contribution published. 


$50.00 will be awarded as a Final Prize at the end of the contest, April 1, 1928, 
to the writer who has shown general excellence in both verse and prose 
writing in the forms outlined above. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR 
JANUARY 


FIRST PRIZE 


THE OPERA TEST FOR AUTHORS 
By Louise Whitefield Bray 


“I have found a use for opera,” I said 
to Lucinda at breakfast. 

“No, I don’t believe he does, Lydia,” my 
housemate murmured, without looking 
up. 
The difference between Lucinda and me 
— one difference — is that I read a news- 
paper at breakfast, and Lucinda, a book. 
Lucinda says a newspaper requires more 
serious consideration than she can give 
itat a meal. If she divides her attention 
between an egg and the next election, 
she cannot be sure about either. 

Another difference between Lucinda 
and me is that she writes and I work. I 
am a business woman with an insurance 
office in which I employ — but I need not 
go into that. 


“Lucinda,” I repeated, “I have found a 
use for opera.” 


“Does it need another?” 

| reached over and removed “Paradise 
Lost.” 

“Oh yes,” Lucinda continued placidly, 
“you went to the opera last night. What 
was it?” 

“I don’t know. I got there as the cur- 
tain went up.” 

“But you stayed?” 

“Of course. It was puzzling out the 
story that suggested putting opera to 
practical use.” 

“What DO you mean, Lydia?” 

“I mean that opera can be used as a 
test for imagination in would-be au- 
thors.” 

Lydia’s spoon dropped. 

“You know,” I explained, “how I feel 
about those people you bring here, who 
are perfectly sure they are undiscovered 
geniuses. They spend years at their 
typewriters, never finding out till they 
are gray or starved that they’d have been 
better grocers or schoolteachers. If they 
could have a standard imagination test 
applied to them at the beginning, just as 
I give intelligence tests to my sten- 
ographers, they’d know at once whether 
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they had enough talent to write. As it 
is, they won’t take anyone’s word for it, 
and they won’t even be guided by the fact 
that they can’t sell the stuff they write!” 

“Of course not!” cried Lucinda. 

(Now isn’t she absurd!) 

“The test is simple,” I swept on. “A 
would-be author goes to an opera with- 
out knowing even its name in advance 
or looking at the program after he ar- 
rives. He works out the story from what 
happens on the stage. On going home, 
he consults a ‘Story of the Operas’ to see 
how close he has come to the actual plot. 
If the stories coincide, he has imagina- 
tion, without a doubt.” 

Lucinda was looking at me as if I had 
appeared with a new face or in purple 
Satin. 

“Well,” she declared finally, “your 
scheme shows you have more imagina- 
tion than I ever supposed.” 

“I was a little surprised,” I agreed, dis- 
daining false modesty, “at the way the 
test worked in my own case.” 

“What opera did you say you saw?” 
demanded Lucinda. 

“That reminds me. I must hunt up my 
program and find out.” 

“Perhaps I know the story.” 

“Let’s see. The first principals to enter 
were some young men in becoming but 
impractical velvet and swords, who 
played a game, — that is, two would sing 
together, then 1 would dart to 3 and sing 
with him, then 3 with 4 and so on. It’s 
a common game in operas. The hero was 
so black I took him for a negro at first, 
but the heroine was white, so he couldn’t 
have been. I decided he must be con- 
siderably tanned or else Moorish.” 

Lucinda started as if struck by an idea, 
so I continued hastily. 

“The heroine wore a gorgeous gown, 
most unsuitable for street wear, but ap- 
propriate for the public concert she gave 
right on the curbstone. By act 2, I dis- 
covered she loved the dark man, but was 
married to a jealous person at whom 
everybody kept singing “Yah-go!’ I never 
found out what they meant, for he never 
went anywhere. He ran about, first to 
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his wife, and then to the dark man, re- 
monstrating at the way they carried on. 
The woman got so nervous she nearly 
ruined a hanky embroidered with red.” 

“Oh!” said Lucinda. “Strawberries?” 

“Perhaps. But the handkerchief had 
nothing to do with the plot. The prima 
donna was just nervous.” 

“But I think—” began Lucinda. I 
glared at her and continued. 

“In the last act the heroine had a 
rendezvous with the dark man in her 
bedroom. She had gone to sleep before 
he finally arrived, which made him furi- 
ous — he was naturally excitable — and 
he strangled her right there.” 

“Lydia, don’t you—” tried Lucinda. 

“Do let me finish!” I cried. “Yah-go! 
dimself came in then, found his wife 
dead, and flew for the police. The Moor, 
seeing he could not escape, slashed his 
throat. But he had breath enough left 
for a long, long solo. Now do you re- 
member any opera with that plot?” 

Lydia must have breathed-in her egg, 
for she nearly choked. 

“Get your program,” she gasped finally. 

When I returned with my velvet opera 
bag, she was still wiping her eyes. 

“I may have made minor mistakes,” I 
said, as I fished for the program. “But 
didn’t I do pretty well for a beginner? 
I don’t think it would be hard to get up 
a plot entirely my own.” 

Lucinda nearly strangled again, as she 
fluttered the leaves of the program. 

“You have!” she announced. “The 
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opera you saw was ‘Othello’. 

“Wha — Oh!” 

A moment later I said “Oh!” again. 

“The unfaithful wife you invented was 
Desdemona, perhaps the most guiltless 
woman in Shakspere. Your colored lover 
was her Moorish husband, Othello. As 
for Yah-go!—” Lucinda paused to 
gurgle again. 

“Why, Iago is the name of the villain 
in the play!” I cried. 

To her everlasting credit be it said, 
Lucinda did not crow. She did not need 
to. No Juggernaut ever left behind a 
flatter person than myself. 
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The insurance business, however, never 
lets an argument go unanswered. A half 
cup of coffee equipped me afresh for 
battle. 

“At least I proved my point,” I said 
with spirit. 

“That — ?” queried Lucinda. 

“That opera is a test of imagination.” 

And for the first time in a little over a 
month, Lucinda agreed with me. 


OTHER WINNERS 
TO A HIGHBOY—IN THE AMERICAN 
WING 


(Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


With what quiescent dignity you stand, 
You courtly gesture in mahogany, 
Captured in carving by a master-hand, 
And cherished here for all the world 
to see; 
Beneath the smooth assurance of your art 
There lurks a wistful yearning, I sur- 
mise, 
For family life in which you had a part, 
When you held treasures lovely ladies 
prize. 


A wedding veil three generations wore ; 
The faded pinkness of a baby’s shoe; 
A fan some oriental princess bore — 
All these have left their memories with 
you, 
And if my touch your privacy should stir, 
You would confess in musk and lav- 
ender. 


SILHOUETTES 


George Washington in silhouette — 
And Martha too—lI cherish. 
They hang beside my hearth, and yet, 
George Washington in silhouette 
Looks like the kind of man who'd let 
A person like me perish! 
George Washington in silhouette, 
And Martha too, I cherish. 
Anne Lloyd. 


ON BUYING SWANS 


“For Christmas send me a swan.” Thus 
tan my brother’s letter in reply to my 
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query, “What do you want for Christ- 
mas ?” 

I stuck the letter in my purse, and lean- 
ing across the aisle of the commuters’ 
8.35 for New York, whispered to Alice, 
“Where can I buy a swan?” 

She looked at me dumbfounded for a 
moment, then laughed, “In the Five and 
Ten Cent Store.” 

“But this is for my brother, and he’s 
forty-two years old.” 

Alice guffawed. “You mean an honest- 
to-goodness live swan?” 

I nodded. 

“Pardon me, lady.” The wall of news- 
paper in the seat beside me rustled, and 
a derby hat announced, “You can get 
swans at the Dog and Pet Shop, Sixth 
Avenue, New York.” The hat disap- 
peared behind the paper, and I never got 
a chance to express my gratitude for the 
information. 

In the course of an hour we found our- 
selves in the Harrison Dog and Pet Shop, 
the centre of an inquisitive group of 
brown-eyed, wagging-tailed puppies, 
blinking rabbits, supercilious parrots, 
flirtatious owls and— “What can | do 
for you, ladies?” a voice, which had been 
expatiating on the merits of a canary, 
boomed. 

“We’re looking for swans.” 

“Hey, Eddie—swans!” like a radio 
announcer. Then to us, “Right down 
the centre aisle, please.” 

Past a canary whose yellow throat 
quivered with melody, past the squawk, 
squawk of many parrots, we came upon 
Eddie in vest and rolled-up shirt sleeves, 
a cap on the back of his head, a pencil 
behind his ear. One hand cupped a 
canary ; the other held a pair of scissors. 
Clip, clip. He was cutting the canary’s 
toe nails. He looked up as we ap- 
proached, and we beheld a black smudge 
over his left eye. 

“Do you sell swans?” 

Clip, clip. Eddie clipped on indiffer- 
ently. Then after a moment, “How many 
do you want?” 

“I’m sure, we don’t know. How do 
you sell them?” 
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“By the pair, of course. Want a pair?” 

“Well, — yes —, if that’s the way they 
come.” 

Eddie threw at us a look of scorn, put 
the canary in the cage, and slammed the 
door. 

“We'll take a pair,” I said sprightly. 

“Sorry, we’re all out of swans just 
now, but I’ll put in an order.” He reached 
for his order book, and took the pencil 
from behind his ear. “Name, please, and 
address.” 

He wrote in a flourishing hand. 

“Vermont? Sure! We send swans all 
over the country. In winter. Sure! 
Ain’t none ever died on us yet.” 

“By the way how much do swans 
cost?” 

“Seventy-five dollars a pair.” He tore 
a page off the order book with a snap. 

“Seventy-five dollars!” I gasped and 
held on to Alice. 

“Yes, ma’am,” with an air of finality. 
“Can’t get them no cheaper nowhere.” 
He stuck his pencil behind his ear, and 
glared at us witheringly. 

We looked about furtively, wishing the 
floor would open and swallow us. 

“So sorry —to have —taken— up your 
time. Had no idea—.” Thus we backed 
out of the store, apologizing to Eddie, 
who threw down his order book with a 
bang, and rudely turned from us to a 
parrot which was shrieking ironically, 
“Thank you. Call again.” 

Needless to say, we sent my brother a 
swan from the Five and Ten Cent Store. 

Edith Brander. 


TRADER HORN 
A Tabloid Review 


Every community has at least one 
Trader Horn. Mrs. Lewis has had the 
discernment and discrimination necessary 
to accomplish the feat of getting a 
uniquely rich specimen adequately on 
paper. 

An old man who has lived adventur- 
ously and zestfully, with an hospitable 
nature and a seeing eye. An indomitable 
youthfulness persisting into the contem- 
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porary, and the saltily humorous philoso- 
phy which grow out of such a life — 
these with the evocative gift of sympathy 
and artistic restraint of editorial zeal in 
the collaborator —and you have a lus- 
cious literary dish. In this case you have 
an additional spice in the fact that the 
living in question has been mostly in the 
early drab days of the romantically re- 
mote and exotic continent of Africa. 
Lester Dix. 


WANTED — ATTENTION-CALLERS 


There is a crying need in this country 
for more attention-callers. Thousands 
of business executives are unable to write 
letters to the newspapers, to address 
meetings, or even to converse brightly 
at parties because their attention has 
not been called to various subjects. 

It would never do, you know, for a 
business executive to write or say “I 
saw” or “I read” or “I have noticed.” 
His attention must be called. And be- 
cause there is a great scarcity of atten- 
tion-callers these men remain almost 
mute and completely unglorified. They 
are labelled “Babbitts,” “bores” or “bro- 
mides” and in other ways held up to 
ridicule by writers in newspaper columns 
and in novels. This is an injustice. For 
these business executives are living sacri- 
fices to their honesty. It would be per- 
fectly easy for them to write or say, for 
instance, “My attention has been called 
to the graft in politics,” or “My attention 
has been called to the waste in manufac- 
turing gussets” or “My attention has 
been called to that deathless poem by 
Keats.” But no business executive would 
do that. It wouldn’t be honest to use 
the formula if he had merely seen or 
read instead of having had his attention 
called. 

There should be a law passed making 
it compulsory that a certain number of 
young men in each Congressional district 
be called to the colors to serve as at- 
tention-callers upon their twenty-first 
birthdays, and for a period of one year 
thereafter. This would gradually relieve 
the deplorable condition which causes so 
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many of our business executives to be 
placed in so unfavorable a light. 
Fred B. Mann. 


ELIXIR 


What liquor is it that the trees distil 

Out of the insipid earth, where we divine 

Only that thin, cold antonym for wine? 

See how they never rest their lips, nor 
spill 

ter drop of it, nor pause for breath, until 

Their garments rot, and they lie spread 
supine 

In shameless nakedness, where cold 
winds whine 

About their leathery limbs, against that 
hill. 

Sodden they lie, until the gentle beat 

Of spring’s approach awakes the god in 
them — 

They grow green, tender-textured gar- 
lands where 

The silver locks of age have grayed the 
air ; 

And with soft, flexing gulps they draw 
it neat, 

In its spring richness, up the thirsty stem. 

Roger Searle. 


LETTERS OF LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
Edited by Grace Guiney 


The publication of the letters of Louise 
Imogen Guiney reveals a forgotten but 
extraordinary personality of the last gen- 
eration. An underpaid New England 
postmistress, who lived like a recluse, 
Miss Guiney was yet considered an au- 
thoritative critic as well as a poet and 
essayist of no small ability. 

Her letters, to such persons as William 
Carew Hazlitt, Edmund Gosse, and Lionel 
Johnson, are a pleasurable blend of 
erudition, humor and exquisite descrip- 
tion. 

The preface is by Agnes Repplier, who 
brings to her appreciation of Miss 
Guiney’s delicate genius the charm of an 
intimate friendship. 

Ruth Freeman. 


Their 








TRIOLET 


The triolet’s a winsome chit: 
I think it is the muse’s pet. 
Although there isn’t much of it, 
The triolet’s a winsome chit, 
And sometimes even exquisite. 
As dainty as a violet, 
The triolet’s a winsome chit: 
I think it is the muse’s pet. 

Alice Gould. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 


In finding your reasons you always are 
clever, 

In pulling them out from their hiding, 
they never, 

No never elude you; your every endeavor 

Is fruitful, but could n’t you ever, 

Now could n’t you, would n’t you, should- 
n’t you, dear, 

In finding these reasons that make all so 
clear, 

Be a little bit reasonable? 


Whatever the point you desire to make, 

Whatever advantage ‘you’re aiming to 
take, 

You maneuver your reasons with never 
a break; 

But could n’t you, please, for the argu- 
ment’s sake, 

Now could n’t you, would n’t you, should- 
n’t you, dear, 

In arranging these reasons that make all 
so clear, 

Be a little bit reasonable? 


I surrender whenever you start to cam- 
paign, 

My forces refuse to expect to maintain 

My strongest held fort —I never did gain 

The slightest new ground — but could n’t 
you deign 

Now could n’t you, would n’t you, should- 
n’t you, dear, 

For the sake of the conquered, in making 
them clear — 

Those strange little, proud little reasons 
so queer, 

Be a little bit reasonable? 

Anne Metcalf Thomas. 


[See next page for rules of contest.] 
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1. Each manuscript must be signed with a 
pen name and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the author's real 
name, address, and occupation, as, for in- 
stance: John Smith, Cambridge, Mass., 
Student. 

2. There is no limit to the number of manu- 
scripts which one person may submit. 
Send your manuscripts to Contest Editor, 
311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


~The fr 


Contestants are requested to send only original contributions. 








3. Manuscripts received before the 5th of each 
month will be considered for inclusion in 
the following issue: i. e., manuscripts re- 
ceived before February 5 will be considered 
for the March issue. All manuscripts, 
whether printed or not, will be considered 
for the Final Prize to be awarded at the 
close of the contest April 1, 1928. 

4. All entries accompanied by a stamped re- 
turn envelope will be returned at the close 
of the contest April 1, 1928. 





Intrepid.— A weary, wornout word I 
met, alimping down the road; his face 
was wet with honest sweat; he lugged 
a heavy load. He’d groan and moan in 
basso tone, and then let out a yelp; “I 
cannot do it all alone. I’ve got to have 
some help.” 

“Come down off the verse,” said I. 
“Who the qualified dictionary are you?” 

“I’m aviation’s artful aid,” said he, 

“Aha,” said I. “I know you. You're 
either blimp, aileron, fuselage, or dirig- 
ible.” 

“You wrong me,” said he. “Those are 
the real children of aviation. I was 
really brought up in the circus, and 
worked for years for the poster de- 
signers and program men. I’m only an 
adopted child of aviation; and let me tell 
you, the family is poverty-stricken. 

“I’m only a little adjective, but I hope 
to grow up some day. At present I can 
hardly find time to work on my reporter- 
and-editor kit, for which a patent has 
been applied for. I have to be on hand 
in every news agency, every newspaper 
office, every night, and in time for the 
early afternoon editions. I work for 
twenty-four hours a day, for I have to 
keep abreast of the dead-line as it flies 
west across the continents. Often I have 
to make a hitch back, for the editorial 
writers call on me almost daily. 

“There’s just one thing I have to be 
thankful for. As you see, J’m an awk- 
ward, angular sort of fellow, and I don’t 
rhyme with much of anything. That 
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marks off most of the poets, though I do 
a good many odd jobs at free verse. 
You notice how I’m limping, don’t you? 
Well, that is a sprain I got the other day 
when a broadcaster tried to give me a 
quantity all his own.” 

“Yes, yes; I’m sorry,” said I. 
what’s your name?” 

“Intrepid,” said he. 

“Intrepid?” 

“on 

“That’s so. 
somewhere.” 

“In every aviation story of the last 
month. Usually twice; if there is a 
pilot, an owner, and a passenger, three 
times.” 

“What’s this reporter’s kit you were 
speaking of?” 

“A list of substitutes that some of 
these fellows might use, and give me a 
day off. Here it is, hot out of the 
thesaurus: 

“Courageous, brave, valiant, valorous, 


“But 


I was sure I’d seen you 


gallant, spirited, high-spirited, high- 
mettled, mettlesome, plucky, manly, 
manful, resolute, stout, stout-hearted, 


iron-hearted, lion-hearted, Penthesilean, 
bold, daring, audacious, fearless, daunt- 
less, Dreadless, awe-less, undaunted, un- 
appalled, undismayed, unafraid, unawed, 
unapprehensive, confident, self-reliant, 
fierce, savage, pugnacious,  strong- 
minded, hardy, doughty, firm, deter- 
mined, dogged and _ indomitable.” — 
Frank P. Sibley, in Boston Globe. 
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Contemporary Writers 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 


By Vircrnia C. LINCOLN 


“THE number of things to write about is infinite. 









I believe that 


the world is enthusiastically glad to listen to anyone who has a mes- 
sage or a thought of importance, and the tools for presenting it effec- 
tively. The kind of literary person that likes to read books and then 
write a second-hand literary style about some book can’t expect to get 
much notice. A person that has conviction on important subjects and 
has a good basis of English style to express it in, could n’t want a 
better set of issues or a more willing audience than are his today.” 


. O you remember when you first 
appeared in print?” I asked Mr. 
Hapgood, when he had welcomed 
me in his living-room on Madison ave- 
nue, in New York City. 

“IT think I.do remember,” said Mr. Hap- 
good with a smile. “When I was fifteen 
years old, I wrote the Alton Telegraph 
(in my home town of Alton, Illinois) this 
question: ‘Why does a seashell held to 
the ear seem to roar?’ And I received 
the answer: ‘Your question is correctly 
propounded. It only seems to roar.’” 

Perhaps my question was suggested by 
Mr. Hapgood’s young son, who was 
seated on the floor near by, busily putting 
a picture-puzzle together. Was it his 
presence, or the attractive rows of books 
lining the shelves, or Mr. Hapgood’s 
cordial manner—or all three put to- 
gether— which had made me feel at 
home the moment I entered the room? 
From time to time the lad would run to 
his Dad to beg him to come and help 
with the puzzle. 

“lm afraid I’d rather play with my 
kiddies than work,” Mr. Hapgood con- 
fessed as he looked down at his son. “I 
guess I’m lazy.” 

That he is anything but lazy, however, 
is proved by such books as “Up from the 
City Streets,” the new and popular life- 
story of New York’s much-discussed 
presidential possibility, Governor Alfred 
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E. Smith. During a varied and active 
career, including the editorship of Col- 
lier’s Weekly, Harper’s Weekly, and 
Hearst’s International Magazine, Mr. 
Hapgood has also written the following 
books: “Literary Statesmen,” “Daniel 
Webster,” “Abraham Lincoln,” “George 
Washington,” “Industry and Progress,” 
and “The Advancing Hour.” 

As the New Year was just being 
ushered in, I asked Mr. Hapgood what he 
intended to write during 1928. 

“My program for 1928 is to write two 
books and several magazine articles,” he 
said. “The first book will be called, ‘The 
Sacco-Morelli Mystery’ and the other 
one will be entitled, ‘Why Janet Should 
Read Shakspere.’” 

“My love for Shakspere,” Mr. Hap- 
good went on to explain, “was inherited 
from my mother, who had great literary 
interests. A large part of my training 
consisted of reading Shakspere and 
Jane Austen’s works. These two writers 
particularly influenced me. My father 
was an agnostic but a great believer in 
liberal education. He stimulated me to 
go to Sunday School ‘to get the Bible 
into my system’ and gave me five dollars 
to read the King James version of the 
Bible. I am glad he did, for I think a 
knowledge of the Bible, Shakspere, and 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury’ has helped 
me in my work considerably.” 











For three years after leaving high 
school, Mr. Hapgood studied with a pri- 
vate tutor to prepare himself for Har- 
vard. At Harvard he was Literary Editor 
for one term of a magazine called “The 
Harvard Literary Monthly.” While at 
Harvard he took honors in modern litera- 
ture. And then he went to Harvard Law 
School. 

“While studying law,” Mr. Hapgood 
continued, “I wrote magazine articles, 
on the side — very bad ones, and fiction 
with no plot. I practised law a year and 
then gave it up, for I had no heart for it. 
After that, I got a job for five dollars a 
week with the Chicago Evening Post as 
a reporter. I was doing general assign- 
ment work at that time; interviewing 
famous people and in charge of the sensa- 
tional events. I left this paper to go to 
the Milwaukee Sentinel for twenty dol- 
lars a week. Here I was in charge of 
city politics; editorials and drama were 
a side issue.” 

Mr. Hapgood soon became dramatic 
critic for the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser and for the Bookman. His in- 
tense love of drama is shown in his book 
“The Stage in America.” There is much 
of interest in this book for the dramatic 
student. In it, Mr. Hapgood says, “No 
art is great unless by it we are released 
from care and taught to extract pleasure 
from our human limitations.” 

Further on in this book Mr. Hapgood 
says in regard to the endings of plays: — 

“Nothing shows better than endings 
the difference between ideas which lie in- 
side of art and those which cannot be 
amalgamated with it. Lessing long ago 
complained of plays which end like an 
epigram. Some of Ibsen’s do that be- 
cause the conceptions which he is ex- 
pounding are syllogisms. They hold us 
down to the point, contracting our feel- 
ings, instead of expanding them, and any 
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large view of life expands them, whether 
it be tragedy or comedy. 

“A dramatist’s seriousness must al- 
ways be lighted up enough to show, not 
only what it is composed of, but the in- 
spiration and human value of its parts. 
The neglect of the dress of beauty is 
what makes some of Ibsen’s plays rather 
technical experiments, instructive to 
playwrights, than forms precious to hu- 
manity. No spiders’ arguments against 
sweetness and light will enable us to 
produce art without it. 

“Ibsen is a great playwright, because 
he is a poet, and because he is always a 
distinguished workman; but what suc- 
cess he has is in spite of his infatuation 
with sociology and heredity, which tends 
to dim that bare but vivid imagination 
which gleams even through his restrict- 
ing tensity... . 

“The end is what shows most fatally 
whether the playwright has builded on 
the sand of theory or the rock of im- 
agination. Ibsen sees the situation, he 
sees part of the characters in exposition, 
he shows rare talent, but as he often has 
no great fables to tell, he breaks down 
in the last act and substitutes mystery, 
with a compulsory pistol-shot, for large 
clearness and the broad end of a big 
story.” 

In addition to writing frequently for 
such magazines as the Forum, Mr. 
Hapgood gets out a weekly “letter.” 
This “letter” is an attractively-arranged 
pamphlet for personal circulation, and 
contains an intimate study of current 
topics. The weekly letter which Mr. 
Hapgood passed to me dealt with such 
subjects as the relations between the 
Orient and the Occident: the Volstead 
Act, and Ivy Lee’s little book on Russia 
which was first privately published but 
is now to be offered to the general public 
in a revised edition published by the 
Macmillan Company. 
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Prose Criticism 


By Wittiam M. TANNER 


SUBSCRIBERS to THE WRITER desiring to submit various types of 
brief prose articles (not exceeding one thousand words) for free 
criticism may send them to Mr. Tanner in care of THE WRITER. 
Authors’ names will not be mentioned in any article. 


N a previous discussion of the familiar 
] essay we pointed out the importance 

of personality in the writer as re- 
vealed through originality of thought and 
individuality of expression. We stated 
likewise that the test of a good familiar 
essay is that it be entertaining, easy to 
read, and pleasant to remember. With 
these points in mind, let us read through 
the following specimen. 


A RAINY DAY 


A rainy day — one of settled, steady rain — 
brings with it a certain contentment, particu- 
larly if it follows a long, unbroken period of 
sunshiny weather. This morning there is 
certainly no temptation to venture forth, un- 
less on some case of absolute necessity, and 
the dark, grey sky shows no signs of clearing. 
I do not consider myself inhospitable, but I 
nevertheless rejoice in the fact that, the storm 
being so continuous, there will be no danger of 
callers to interrupt me in my performance of 
certain duties, postponed to just such an occa- 
sion as the present inclement weather permits. 
Let me be honest with myself, too — the rainy 
day means also that I spend much of it in a 
dreamy gazing from the window (it is so 
warm and comfortable inside!), noting the 
passing of a few rain-bedraggled pedestrians, 
or the dripping trees swaying in the wind. 
How fresh the rain-washed grass and leaves 
appear! The flowers in the garden look, to 
be sure, a little tousled, but tomorrow, with the 
passing of the storm, how they will lift up 
their heads to the bright sunshine! 

I accomplish littie of importance, after all, 
on a rainy day, in spite of my good intentions. 
I work more slowly than usual, and with the 
lowering of the barometric pressure there is a 
disinclination for consecutive endeavors. I 
may write a few long-postponed letters, or 
finish a bit of sewing, but these duties are ac- 
complished in a haphazard sort of way—I 
have a “let-down” feeling, perhaps correspond- 
ing to the heavy air outside. I notice that the 
variations in climate have their effect upon me, 
as upon so many others. As the afternoon 
draws to its close I find, however, that some at 
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least of the many tasks I had set for myself 
for the day have been completed. 

A bright, cheerful open fire is the most de- 
lightful thing that a rainy day affords! What 
can be more soul-warming than, late in the 
afternoon, to sit, with a consciousness of 
dreaded duties performed, in front of the snap- 
ping, glowing fire! Your state of mind may 
be smug, but never mind that! You consider 
that the time is ripe for light chatter, or for 
the confidences of members of the family or 
perhaps some loved friend who has dropped 
in to have a cup of tea with you. And, 
throughout the long evening, how pleasant to 
loaf in your easy chair, before the life-renew- 
ing fire, perhaps reading a little, while the 
storm continues to rage outside! 

I am a true lover of country life. The big 
linden tree near our door is far dearer to me 
than many of my acquaintances, and it speaks 
to me daily. How rich is the fragrance of its 
many blossoms in the springtime! How dark 
and glossy are its leaves during the spring and 
summer months! The tall trees on the hori- 
zon-line to the north of us, although not inti- 
mate friends like our linden, have neverthe- 
less much, too, to say to me, chiefly in the way 
of inspiration. In the winter how tall and 
gaunt they look, almost terrifying as their 
long branches seem to uphold the sky! As if 
in despair, these branches writhe and sway in 
the snow-laden gusts, while in the sunshine of 
the morning after an ice storm, they stand in 
all the bravery of a shining coat of mail! A 
perfect bower of greenery in the summer, these 
same trees in the fall are in the height of their 
glory, all clad in brilliant red and gold! 

I muse on these and many other matters, as 
I sit at the close of the rainy day before the 
dying fire. The storm has lessened, and I 
have just now been out on the porch to recon- 
noitre the weather. There are decidedly signs 
of clearing, and perhaps tomorrow may be a 
bright and sunny day after all. I go to bed, 
and know that I shall have a night of long and 
peaceful sleep. The rainy day was the very 
thing I needed for the refreshment and recrea- 
tion of my energies, much as it has refreshed 
and recreated the world of Nature, just out- 
side my little doorway. 


Now that we have read the essay, 














what are our impressions of it? At the 
very outset the title, “A Rainy Day,” 
makes us fear that we shall find in the 
essay little, if any, originality. When we 
have finished it, our fears have been fully 
realized. The meditative mood, the 
pleasure of escape from routine activity 
and contact with people, the rainy-day 
thoughts and actions of the writer are all 
too familiar to us from experience and 
from essay-reading to have any great ap- 
peal. Commonplace material demands, 
as we realize, freshness of treatment — 
originality in thought and point of view 
as well as individuality of expression — 
if it is to be made entertaining to readers. 
In other words, it must bear the stamp 
of an interesting literary personality, an 
individual writer. Though the author of 
the present essay doubtless thinks many 
original thoughts and expresses consider- 
able personality in her conversation and 
social letters, she has here written al- 
most impersonally. She loves the coun- 
try, too, apparently through books, not at 
first-hand. Much of her diction has been 
unconsciously borrowed. All too fre- 
quently have we read such rubber-stamp 
expressions as “rain-bedraggled pedes- 
trians,” “dripping trees,” “rain-washed 
grass and leaves,” “long-postponed let- 
ters,” “finish a bit of sewing,” “snapping, 
glowing fire,” “friend who has dropped 
in to have a cup of tea,” “pleasant to loaf 
in your easy chair before the fire,” 
“the storm continues to rage outside,” 
“branches writhe and sway in the snow- 
laden gusts,” “in all the bravery of a 
shining coat of mail,” and “at the close 
of the rainy day before a dying fire.” All 
in all, the essay lacks those inner qualities 
of originality and personality that consti- 
tute the spirit of the true informal essay. 
Such qualities have to be developed 
through cultivation and practice; they 
cannot be successfully mastered by cas- 
ual observation and reading. 

The writer shows a fair command of 
the mechanics of writing, though she 
uses the mark of exclamation now and 
then at the end of declarative sentences. 
Possibly this is a mechanical device in- 
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tended to bring out the emotional appeal 
that the sentence is supposed to express. 
The essay is not difficult to read, in re- 
spect to mechanics of composition, but 
there is practically no “pull” to the style. 
It certainly does not satisfy the test of 
being entertaining and pleasant to re- 
member, for it provides us nothing new. 

If this is the author’s first familiar es- 
say as it probably is, she may have been 
laboring under the handicap of insuffi- 
cient acquaintance with the requirements 
of the type of writing that she has at- 
tempted. It may be possible for her to 
improve by a wide and judicious reading 
of modern familiar essays, noting in each 
of the best specimens how much of the 
appeal of the essay depends upon the 
inner, subjective qualities that we have 
mentioned. Most important of all, she 
should insist upon experiencing life with 


her own senses, thinking her own 
thoughts, and expressing them in her 
own words. 


Let us examine one other specimen of 
the informal essay. 


AN EARLY MORNING SWIM 


How easy it is to go for an early morning 
swim the afternoon before! The sun is warm 
then and a plunge in the lake seems the most 
desirable thing in the world. Reluctantly you 
postpone that pleasure in favor of a swim to- 
morrow morning. Some good friends at camp 
have won you over to the idea that there is 
nothing so refreshing or beneficial for toning 
up the whole system as an early morning swim. 

Six-thirty in the morning. My, but your 
eyes are glued together! The air coming in 
through the tent flap is chilled by late summer 
dew, and you fairly quake at the thought of 
how cold the lake must be! But a promise to 
friends is a sacred contract, and you must be 
a “good sport” at any cost. Grudgingly you 
force yourself out of your warm bed, don your 
bathing-suit, and go gingerly down the trail 
through the woods to the water. The cool, 
moist air, heavy with the scent of pines and 
damp earth, never smelled sweeter. The sun’s 
long shadows steal across your path and along 
the shore. You breathe deeply and realize that 
getting up early isn't so bad, after you are 
once up. 

At the water’s edge the rest of the bleary- 
eyed party straggle along, one by one. You all 
decide to sit on the sand a minute before taking 
the plunge and exchange post-mortems on the 
tortures of early rising. What a vista unfolds 
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before you! Can this be the same lake which 
yesterday resounded with the shouts of merry 
bathers? Impossible! It’s a fairy lake away 
off in some lost woodland. Surely no one has 
ever discovered it before. A mist cloud is ris- 
ing from the water, hiding the familiar oppo- 
site shore, and the sun is making thousands 
of sparkling ripples along the surface. You 
long to be a part of it all, when— splash! 
“Ouch!” — you are brought back to earth, as 
someone makes his first plunge. Better go in 
and have it over with. Oh, but the courage it 
takes to duck under! Getting out of bed was 
mild by comparison. When at last you have 
done it, what a happy glow comes over mind 
and body. You swim out into the warm sun- 
shine, then back to the shore, and wonder how 
you could ever for a moment have thought of 
not coming. 

Breakfast in prospect! Not breakfast — it 
must be at least a three-course dinner, for 
never before did you have such an appetite in 
the morning. All day long, life never seemed 
so much worth while, and you realize that you 
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have at last discovered how to start the day 
right. 


This essay, like “A Rainy Day,” has a 
very commonplace title and deals with 
rather commonplace material. For most 
of us it is more entertaining, however, 
than the first specimen. What accounts 
for our preference? It is undoubtedly 
the comparatively greater freshness of 
treatment. Though we may desire still 
more of originality in thought and indi- 
viduality in expression, there is a con- 
siderable amount of personality evidenced 
in the writer’s point of view and diction. 
The style gives the impression of en- 
thusiasm and spontaneity, and thus aids 
the writer in accomplishing her purpose, 
which seems to be to “sell” an early 
morning swim to her readers. 





ON BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Of course, we do not as a rule read the 
books of pioneers, who by inspiring their 
successors have helped to put themselves 
out of date. 

As a rule the modern author does not 
give himself time; he is in too great a 
hurry to make money, for good writing 
is desperately slow work. Poets gen- 
erally write good prose, because they are 
accustomed to slow composition. 

Leslie Stephen wanted everyone to 
leave his autobiography tied up with his 
will. I am afraid most of us would find 
the compilation rather embarrassing. 

Reminiscences are not the perfect au- 
tobiography. The present modifies the 


past by interpreting it. We want the 
text without the commentary. How did 
his life appear to the great man before 
he knew that he was great? 

If, however, a man writes a diary 
which he feels sure that nobody will ever 
see except himself, he is probably per- 
fectly truthful. There is no motive for 
being otherwise. He is more ashamed 
of recording his actions, good or bad, 
just as they happened, than of seeing 
himself in his bath. 

From Wit anp Wispom oF DEAN INGe, 
by Sir James Marchant. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
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RITERS, both professional and 
amateur, do well to make the de- 
cision of the Jury of Award of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation to with- 
hold in the recent contest both first and 
second prizes an occasion for self-search- 
ing and a challenge to higher standards. 

No writer will wish to question the 
principle on which the decision was made. 
The jury considered itself under obliga- 
tion to decide not merely which were the 
best of the essays submitted, but whether 
the best essays could “be fairly and 
conscientiously considered worthy of 
awards.” They expressed their own con- 
viction in terms which must win the re- 
spect of every writer. “No principal 
prize should, in our judgment, be given 
an essay which is not, both in substance 
and in style, fit to be published without 
embarrassment and submitted to the 
critical judgment of educated men and 
women.” 

That out of the thousands of essays 
submitted none was considered worthy 
does not. as the Boston Transcript re- 
marks, “greatly compliment the genius 
or talent of our younger writers.” Yet, 
it continues, “it is undeniable that the 
methods of the prize competition are un- 
favorable to the production of either the 
best writing or the best thinking. A 
glimmering prize is waved in the air. 
Thousands say, ‘Go to; I will win that.’ 
The prize, rather than the subject, looms. 


The condition does not really inspire. It 
may even deaden or stifle the deliberate 
thought, the ripened judgment, the calm, 
one may almost say casual, introspection 
upon which the best work of the sort 
must be found.” 

This decision and the similar John Day 
decision to withhold a prize because of 
the low level of material submitted will 
serve a useful purpose in lifting the 
standard of the prize competition. 

Among the vast number of comments 
for and against the decision, that of The 
Outlook is notable: 


The Jury of Award acted in accord with 
good sense, with courage, with self-respect, 
and, most important of all, with respect to the 
memory of the man whom the offer of the 
prize was designed to honor.... To the 
members of the jury whose arguments pre- 
vailed against the natural desire to avoid criti- 
cism belong great credit for adherence to this 
judgment. 

By their verdict, it is true, they have laid 
themselves open to bitter complaints from some 
contestants and even to the implication of hav- 
ing lent themselves to a scheme by which a 
prize was offered that was never intended to 
be bestowed. Aside from the obvious futility 
of any such scheme, the interest of the jury 
was naturally in making an award if possible. 
It is worthy of note that one of the contestants 
whose essay was included among the seven best 
submitted by men has written to the committee 
saying that if his essay was one of these seven 
he is satisfied that no award for first or second 
prize should have been given because he knows 
his own essay was not worthy of any such 
award. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


BUNK, JUNK, HOKUM 


Editor, the Forum: 

Mr. Whitehead, in THE WhRiTER, severely 
castigates the mob of editors who permit — nay in- 
vite, even prescribe bunk for too large a majority 
of published material in America. Mr. Whitehead 
wants to see a general revolt of writers who give 
the editors what they want. He wants writers to 
refuse to produce deliberate hokum, and not 
“stultify themselves in the mad, competitive 
scramble in the fine art of turning out literary 
junk.” 

The plaint about the “magazine story” is time- 
honored. “Magazine story” has reached the 
dignity of becoming a technical term connoting 
fiction that is not worth serious attention. There 
is never a book of short stories published without 
the published critique dismissing a portion with 
the sole comment — “For the rest, these are Mag- 
azine stories.’ Everyone is supposed to know 
what that means. 

But are we justified in blaming the “mob of 
office-boy editors” for this rottenness in Denmark, 
or even in going so far as to make them respon- 
sible for “lowering the standard of quality of Eng- 
lish Prose”? 

As far as the latter contention is concerned, this 
is surely the responsibility of the proprietors. It 
would mean altering the policy of some magazines. 
If an altruistic proprietor likes to lead a crusade 
by charging his office-boy editor to print nothing 
but “Quality and Distinction,” all honour to him. 
If, however, he is satisfied with bunk and junk, 
then bunk and junk it has got to be, if the editor 
wants to keep his office. Naturally, in his own 
interests, the editor prints the best copy he can 
get. Moreover, if bunk, junk, and hokum sell 
the magazines, as they certainly do, it would ap- 
pear that the editors do their job remarkably well. 

After all, the reading public is the final court in 
which bunk, junk, and hokum are tried. It is the 
average mind that makes a best-seller, which ad- 
mittedly is often trash, but always has one attribute 
which even highbrows concede —it invariably has 
a “good story” to tell. A writer, whether “new” 
or “young,” who can write a “good story” is 
bound to be printed. Technique is a matter of in- 
difference if the story has prima-facie evidence of 
being good. The average reader knows nothing 
and cares less about the ethics of technique, and 
— editor worthy of his salt is well aware of 
that. 

This being so, the question arises, does the 


average reader want bunk? Or, to put it more 
broadly, what kind of story is most popular? 

The office-boy editors have a trick of frequently 
trying to find out the stories the public likes best. 
They often initiate contests on this very question. 
The results are illuminating. 

You get a heart-to-heart talk, so to speak, with 
readers who have taken the trouble to set forth 
their considered views on the matter. You expect, 
and you find, the reason why the average American 
wife turns to her magazine for romance. And you 
may not expect, but you will certainly find where 
bunk comes in. 

You will find a strong feeling running through 
all the answers, a feeling that the public is sick of 
reality. They want something that takes them 
away from real life, something with heroes and 
heroines doing gloriously impossible stunts. They 
tell you frankly they are aware of the improbabil- 
ity of the bunk, but say, pathetically enough, they 
are willing to accept ninety-nine hundredths of this 
glory-to-goodness story-telling so long as the re- 
maining one per cent. touches an even remotely 
possible human existence. 

And suppose writers refused to supply this sort 
of pabulum— what would be the result? It is 
highly improbable that the average public would 
buy “Quality and Distinction” in lieu. You cannot 
ram literature down the throats of a public that 
reads what it pleases. You might as well insist on 
a boy’s reading, say, “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
when his soul yearns for “Jack o’the Cudgel” or the 
thrilling adventures of “Peter Podger and Sam 
Slocum.” For the average reader is only a child 
of larger growth. 

And yet, whatever his limitations may be, or 
wherever her preferences lie, there is probably the 
largest public of all for short stories that really 
are short stories—stories that have a point, a 
crisis of illumination of beauty or of terror, of 
wonder or of sheer surprise, that have something 
to say which can be communicated only through 
the medium of a short story. The best class of 
short story —the class, of course, that depends 
on poetic emotion for its effect —is doubtless above 
the head of the average reader. But there are 
comparatively few of this class: gems like Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s “The Doll’s House” are all too 
rare. It is certain that none of the rest escapes 
recognition by a large circle of readers, and, in- 
cidentally, it is equally certain that anyone who 
can produce one of these real “short stories” has 
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only to ask, to receive the hire worthy of the 
labourer. 

Can it be that the rottenness in Denmark is due 
to the dearth of real short stories rather than to 
the want of uplift in the average reader? If so, 
the remedy is that better work should be done in 
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turning out bunk, junk, and hokum instead of 
denying the average reader his cherished solatium 
by eliminating such products from the printed 
page. 
Gerald Franklin. 
Fareham, Hants, England. 


IN DISPRAISE OF THE NOTEBOOK 


Editor, the Forum: 

No other people, so far as I know, worship the 
notebook with such blind devotion as does the 
tribe of scribblers. They use it continually — I 
have done so myself; and they sacrifice some of 
their best ideas on its altar—this, too, I have 
done myself. But I now beg to question its use- 
fulness. I, for one, am a backslider. 

First, however, let us understand each other. 
No one will question the value of the notebook 
to the writer who deals in facts, figures, statistics. 
For him it is necessary. I make no attempt to 
wrest it from him. But for the remainder of us 
— who attempt fiction and articles of more nearly 
the essay and editorial type —the notebook, I say 
it only after due consideration, is a hindrance. 

Take a case from your own experience. A 
thought has entered your head; perhaps it was a 
plot for a story, perhaps it was an idea out of 
which an article might be built. What did you 
do? You seized a notebook and jotted it down. 
And that settled it. When you placed the thought 
on paper, fenced it in with black marks, your 
brain said, “Well, I’m through with that,” and let 
it drop. Later you opened the notebook and tried 
to grasp the idea; tried to give it the force and 
beauty it had when it first came to you. But they 
were gone; and could no more be restored than 
could the soap-bubble you have prodded with your 
finger. You have no doubt met with the story that 
haunted you until in desperation you wrote it by 
way of getting it out of your system. Here is the 
identical thing you are doing every time you con- 
sign a story idea to the notebook. 

But someone wails, “I must write it down or I'll 
forget it.” You can waste your time that way if 
you want to; but personal experience has taught 
me that when an idea makes so little appeal that 
I must hang onto it by main strength, I am better 
off to let it go, and write about something that 
makes a stronger appeal. 





I wish all devotees of the notebook would read 
John Burroughs. In his writings you will find 
no salt-cured ideas, refurbished a little, and served. 
His works are fresh; they live and breathe. He 
has this to say about his method of writing: “What 
I feel, I can express, and only what I feel. If I 
had run after the birds only to write about them, 
[ never should have written anything that anyone 
would have cared to read.” And again, “I rarely 
take notes and I have a very poor memory, but 
rely upon the affinity of my mind for a certain 
order of truths or observations. What is mine 
will stick to me, and what is not will drop off.” 

Try the Burroughs method awhile and you will 
be surprised at the results. Give your notebook a 
vacation; and when the next idea comes into your 
head, leave it there, nurse it, pamper it, let it 
take root, grow, blossom, and ripen right in your 
brain. Then, instead of jotting it down in a 
sketchy way, write it in its entirety. I believe 
this method is much more pleasant and congenial 
than the customary plan of pouncing upon the 
timid idea before it has really decided to make 
its home with you, yanking it out by the roots, 
dissecting, classifying, arranging, and cataloging 
its parts, sprinkling it with salt and saltpetre and 
filing it away in a pigeonhole marked A to F or 
G to M; then months later, digging it up and try- 
ing to knock some of the salt off and breathe the 
breath of life into it. 

Almost anything is worth trying. I tried the 
notebook for years and found that it hampered my 
work. If you, too, are having trouble plucking 
meaty kernels from the dried husks that you find 
in your notebook, try allowing your ideas to ripen 
before you write them down. Then, after they 
have taken shape, write them. Give them all the 
freshness you can and all the fire you have. Try it. 


E. N. Moody. 
Jackson, Wyoming. 


LEISURE FOR THE WRITER 


Editor, the Forum: 

Much has been written and said regarding ways 
and means of producing an American literature 
that will measure up to standards of its forebears. 
Generous sums have been donated by wealthy en- 
thusiasts, anxious for the establishment of worth 
in American letters. Prizes have been offered by 
magazines for worthy contributions to the field 
of literary enterprise, and disinterested schools 
have been inaugurated for the purpose of promot- 
ing and stimulating a wholesome and beneficent 
character to this form of expression. Yet very 


rarely does one find a profound opinion regarding 
a pleasurable solitude as the sine qua non of artis- 
tic writing. 

It is my opinion that leisure is the one condition 
for the earnest writer. I do not mean by leisure 
that calm retirement where direction is absent, but 
the tranquil and conducted sequence of life-im- 
pressions, from whose suggestion proceed the har- 
monised word and the fitting phrase. We read of 
writers who type their thousands of words a week; 
we hear of reporters who, in a veritable hurricane 
of brain fervor dash off, in a feverish half-hour, 
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a hectic account of some national achievement. 
Such writing must be formal and stilted, running 
along the well-worn tracks of word and phrase, 
and bearing a currency far from standard worth. 

Why is it that American industry should be so 
desirous of producing excellence of quality in 
material commodities, employing hosts of re- 
search workers, who plod their lonely way to the 
more perfect product, while the more permanent 
and lasting character of nationality is allowed to 
follow a path of casual attainment and indiffer- 
ent achievement ? 

In the main, American literature exhibits hasty 
development and feverish production. A creative 
art cannot be subjected to impulsive spurts of 
momentary inspiration. Writing is a slow pro- 
cess. The interpreting of life-associations through 
the medium of the written word is a work that 
cannot be hurried. The writer works at the edge 
of things. He reaches out into the unexplored 


THE DAY OF 


Editor, the Forum: 

After several years of writing, I still adhere to 
two mottoes: “It is better to travel hopefully than 
to arrive’ and “For who hath despised the day of 
small things ?” 

It is well to have ideals, of course, and to aspire 
to the Parnassian heights. But our grasp must 
exceed our reach, or, as Browning pertinently 
says, “what's Heaven for”? In the meantime, no 
struggling writer can afford to overlook the small 
stations along his journey. 

When my first story was accepted by the Metro- 
politan Magazine on its third trip out, I fondly 
believed that my fame and fortune were assured. 
Taking the bit of Pegasus in my teeth, I urged 
him forward to the giddy steeps of the “Big 
Four,” the early and undying goal of every would- 
be author. But then and there, my winged steed 
balked. My stellar achievement had been but a 
flash in the pan of success. 

But, undismayed, I regularly bombarded lesser 
editorial sanctums. And just as regularly my 
work came back. Finally, however, my frenzy 
abated, and I sensibly allowed Pegasus to graze 
by the wayside, humbly accepting whatever gifts 
the gods chose to provide. I began receiving 
checks instead of bulky envelopes. Small, to be 
sure, but thrilling nevertheless. Almost as much 
so as that first one, which only stern necessity for- 
bade my framing. 

Now I regard my small markets as the most de- 
pendable of all. I still bombard the doors of the 
great, with occasional success. But it is more or 
less of a gamble, and it is pleasant to know that 
I can depend on a certain income from my estab- 
lished markets, come what may. 

_Chief among them are the Sunday School pub- 
lications. These, being weeklies, use a vast amount 
of material. Generally speaking, they all require 
the same type of story, so that failing acceptance 
with one, your tale may find a home with another. 
It might be reduced to a sort of general formula. 
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regions of mind for exactness of phrase and for 
beauty of figure. He is a creator of things new, 
and his design is fashioned so as to secure coinci- 
dence of word and impression. This accomplish- 
ment is the result of patient labor in the solitudes 
where mind broods on human affairs, and rumi- 
nates on their interpretation. 

The solitary soul is more often than not the 
productive one—not with a mass-productivity 
whereby words are merely assembled— but with 
a single creation hewn by hard labor from the 
rock of Truth itself. To be alone is the essential 
condition. To be apart from the hum of human 
activity after a long sojourn with men; to possess 
oneself of tranquil leisure after a familiar inter- 
course with the flow of human currents, is to find 
the true perspective of human endeavor, to strike 
the association of earth and Heaven to state the 
event in terms of the Eternal. 


Strathcona, Alberta, Canada. 4H. R. Leaver. 


SMALL THINGS 


A theme with an ethical, not necessarily religious, 
background, written convincingly and entertain- 
ingly around one dramatic incident. And all within 
three thousand words, or less. 

Let no aspiring writer think that it is easy to 
write these stories. For so much must be elimi- 
nated— references to smoking, dancing, the 
theatre, etc. — that one has left, it seems, nothing 
but a husk. A story of mine, written around a 
high school opera, was declined, and afterward 
accepted when I changed the opera to a concert! 
But take it all in all, the aspiring writer may find 
this a fertile field. 

I would advise any would-be writer to avail 
himself of a copy of the “Free Lance Writers’ 
Handbook” for a complete and reliable list of 
Sunday-school markets, and to follow the Manu- 
script Market department of THe Writer for 
news of changes and of new publications. 

I have sold to such publications about two hun- 
dred short stories, and I rarely have one left on 
my hands. 

Another small but steady source of income is 
the greeting-card market. If you have a gift for 
rhyme or jingle, you may wrest many dollars 
from such reliable firms as the P. F. Volland 
Company, of Joliet, Illinois, the A. M. Davis Com- 
pany, of Boston, the Gibson Art Company, of 
Cincinnati, Buzza Company, of Minneapolis, and 
others whose addresses you will find in the “Free 
Lance Writers’ Handbook.” If you can write a 
greeting that hasn’t been done before, you will 
have discovered, figuratively speaking, an oil well 
in this particular field. 

Third in my list of “small things” is the trade 
paper market. Without having had newspaper 
training, nor even possessing a nose for news, I 
have earned many dollars writing articles for the 
trade press—articles on all the various indus- 
tries, etc. A brief write-up of an ice cream fac- 
tory sold to the Dairy World, and several thrift 
stories brought substantial checks from the Bank- 
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er’s Extension Institute, of Chicago. 

The various newspapers offer many attractive 
opportunities to the writer. Nearly all of them 
buy short stories, ranging from twelve hundred 
to fifteen hundred words. Each newspaper re- 
quires about thirty stories a month. I know of 
one writer who turns out three such stories before 
breakfast. While the pay is not large —about 
eight dollars per story — it is not to be disregarded, 
especially if one establishes a market that will buy 
one a day. 

In this connection, there are also the contest 
features to be considered. I have a friend who 
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has made over three hundred dollars since the first 
of the year writing winning contest letters. | 
have netted something less t that myself, but 
ge at least, to make the contest field worth 
while. 

Lastly, there are household hints, recipes, short 
cuts, etc. I sandwich them in between long 
stretches of more concentrated work. While | 
am trying to urge Pegasus to the inaccessible 
steeps oi the Contributor's Column in the 
“Olympic,” I am not beneath taking such lowly 
leaps. Anna Brownell Dunaway. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


A LITERARY ALPHABET 


is for Author, 

Who sells yarns galore, 
for his Books — 

The readers want more. 
is for Copy 

We all desire, 

is for Devil 

The printer's live wire. 
is for Editor, 

All want his favor, 

is for Facts, 

To which we add flavor. 
is for Gossip, 

That makes many ‘tales, 
is for Hack, 

With plenty of sales. 
for Ideas, 

A few scribes may lack, 
is for jokes, 

We all love to crack. 

is for Kill, 

Which means “do not use.” 
is for Love, 

So often the muse. 
M_sfor Material, 

Of much, do not tire, 
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Nis for News, 

There’s always a buyer. 
O for Orthography, 

Some spell with ease, 
P is for Public, 

Whom we try to please. 
Q is for Quip, 

A bright clever turn, 
Ris for Rhyme, 

It’s easy to learn. 


Sis for Sketch, 

A good one soon sold, 
T is for Tale, 

We want it well told. 
U_ for Unity, 

That a yarn should possess, 
Vs for Vernacular, 

“Wal, now I guess.” 
W — Words, 

The scribe’s stock-in-trade, 
X —Often used 

When errors are made. 
Y is for Yarn, 

Should attract when begun, 
Z is for Zeal, 


And the story is done. 


C. Frederic Wellington 
Boston, Mass. 


The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, or making help- 


ful suggestions to writers. 
Writer’s Forum.” 


Letters should be addressed to 


“ The 
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The Manuscript Market 


TuHIs information as to the present special needs of various period- 


wcals comes directly from the editors. 


Particulars as to condi- 


tions of prizes offers should be sought from those offering the 
prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, writers 
should examine a copy of the magazine in question. — MARGARET 
Gorpvon, Manuscript Market Editor. 


DousBLeDAY, Doran & Company will pub- 
lish in June a book, entitled “Rejections 
of 1927,” containing fifteen or sixteen 
stories which are not eligible for maga- 
zines because of advertising policies or 
editorial prejudice. Stories by Ben Ames 
Williams, Thomas Beer, Gouverneur 
Morris, and similar authors have already 
been accepted, but several more, dealing 
with love, adventure, and, especially, 
humor are wanted. The O’Brien and O. 
Henry collections use the best published 
stories, but this volume is to include the 
best unpublished stories, and the pub- 
lishers feel that in this way some of the 
finest short story material in America 
will be brought to the attention of 
readers. Payment will be made by divid- 
ing the royalties by the number of au- 
thors, and if the book meets expenses it 
will be published annually. Unknown 
writers will be specially encouraged, and 
a “big name” will not influence judgment 
in the slightest. The fact that half the 
stories in the book will probably be by 
the biggest writers in the country is due 
simply to their work being of high cali- 
ber. Publication will be made by Doran, 
and in the publicity material photographs 
and brief biographies of the writers will 
be used. Names will probably appear on 
the jacket of the book and in some ad- 


vertising, and the publishers believe that 
a writer will benefit greatly by appearing 
in the book. Manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted by the end of January, and should 
be addressed to Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Attention C. H. Baker, Jr., 244 
Madison avenue, New York. Return 
envelope, with postage, should be sent, 
and prompt decisions will be made. 


Rust Crarr PustiisHers, Inc., — 1000 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., from time 
to time are in need of good short phrases 
for humorous cards for Birthdays, IIl- 
ness, and General Friendship sale. Such 
greetings need be only a few words, but 
they must be right up to the minute in 
appropriateness. 


THe Saturpay Eventnc Post — Phiia- 
delphia, Penn., has no special manuscript 
needs at the present time, but the 
editors are always glad to consider 
stories of all lengths, special articles, 
and material for the various departments 
of the periodical. 


Tuomas Netson & Sons—381 Fourth 
avenue, New York, are interested, pri- 
marily, in books for children, particu- 
larly those for children under ten. They 
would like to have writers bear in mind 
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that they prefer books with the double 
interest of the educational angle, as well 
as the straight interesting matter for 
children. Ifa story can have a teaching 
slant without the child suspecting it, 
that is especially desired. If it can have 
the new educational angle of learning 
through play, that is still better. The 
Company will be glad to examine all 
manuscripts that readers of THE WRITER 
care to submit. 


AMAZING StTorIES — 230 Fifth avenue, New 
York, desires romances of the future, of 
interplanetary travel, fourth dimensional, 
and sometimes prehistoric times, etc. 
Stories must be based on exact, present- 
day scientific knowledge. The author 
may go off into wild flights of the imagi- 
nation, but must stay within the bounds 
of plausibility. Short stories are particu- 
larly wanted at present. 


THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE — 347 Adelaide 
street, West, Toronto, Canada, is interested 
in stories, containing 4,000 or 5,000 
words, on Canadian themes — lighter 
domestic problems, and drama stories 
that avoid the grim and the sordid. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at an aver- 
age rate of one cent a word, and a report 
is given within three weeks. 


CoLuier’s — 250 Park avenue, New York, is 
unusually well supplied with manuscripts 
at the present time and has no special 
needs, although Mr. Littauer, the fiction 
editor, is buying any story that com- 
mends itself as a necessity. Collier’s does 
not care for gloom, satire, or sardonics, 
as a rule, and is partial to romantic pieces 
which illuminate the modern scene. Any 
good and fascinating fiction of moderate 
length is acceptable to the magazine. 


MarriAGE Stories — 97 Fifth avenue, New 
York, is in the market for third-person 
love stories of married life. Good, stir- 
ring stories, with fascinating and enjoy- 
able backgrounds, stories that treat mar- 
riage as an adventure, and stories that 
leave a pleasant taste in the mouth — the 
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wife who tries to divide herself between 
marriage and a career; the woman who 
falls in love with her divorced husband; 
the wife who travels with or buoys up 
her husband’s business; the wife who 
travels to foreign lands with her husband, 
who may be a missionary, a diplomat, or 
an author — stories with a charm of de- 
tail, and with characters who are real 


people, not puppets, are especially 
wanted. 


THE BriLttBoarp— 25 Opera place, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, wants a limited number of 
timely articles on subjects of interest to 
showmen, and fair and park executives, 
for use in its Spring issue. Articles 
should have informative value, may con- 
tain from 1,800 to 2,000 words, and should 
be sent early in March. “Fan” material 
and articles written from the layman’s 
point of view are not wanted. Liberal 


payment will be made for acceptable 
material. 


Tue New American — 27 Cleveland place, 
New York, needs short stories, articles, 
and book reviews pertaining directly or 
indirectly to the influence of Italian cul- 
ture on American institutions; also arti- 
cles of a general nature. 


CottecE Humor— 1050 North La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill., wants to retain its own 
character and individuality, and, due to 
unfortunate experiences in the way of 
assumed similarity by other magazines in 
the past year, has decided to buy all 
American and Canadian magazine rights 
hereafter of all the manuscripts that it 
purchases. 


Tue Screntiric NatureopatH — 488 
Main street, Hartford, Conn., will be pub- 
lished monthly, beginning with the Jan- 
uary issue. M. H. Hammer is the manu- 
script editor, and he especially wants 
some articles bearing a “kick and punch” 
with regard to health culture. 


Tue Nation’s Bustness— Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., of which 
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Warren Bishop is now the managing edi- 
tor, desires articles not exceeding 2,500 
words, which are of general business in- 
terest to an audience of a quarter of a 
million readers. Decisions as to disposal 


of manuscripts are given usually within a 
week. 


Tue Reicious TELEScoPpE — United Breth- 
ren House, Dayton, Ohio, uses a limited 
amount of fiction in the form of short 
stories, containing from 1,500 to 3,500 
words, as well as short articles of general 
interest to the entire family. It does 
not purchase poetry, but will use poems 
of a religious or inspirational character, 
if they are submitted gratis. 


Wuere-To-Go Pusriications — McComb, 
Ohio, a series of guides for tourists and 
sportsmen, and Travel-Sportologues, a 
series of booklets, resemble highly-illus- 
trated magazines in every respect, aside 
from irregularity of issue. Robert Sut- 
ton is the managing editor of these pub- 
lications, and he is in the market for 
tourist and sport experiences, related in 
the first person, crammed with compel- 
ling human interest, and supplemented 
with good, sharp photographs. All mat- 
ter must relate to American places, and 
an occasional semi-fiction story based on 
frontier or early-day happenings in any 
locality could be used. Mr. Sutton says: 
“Description is the essence of much of 
what we use; but description, remember, 
can be accomplished by a skilful mingling 
of conversation, incident, action, and 
gripping characters, even if the latter 
must be fictionized.” Manuscripts may 
contain from 1,000 to 2,000 words, and 
will be paid for, at one cent a word, on 
acceptance. 


LEATHER Process — American Leather Pro- 
ducers, 1 Park avenue, New York, wants 
short articles on interesting uses of 
leather, the working of leather, leather 
in style, or sidelights on the history or 
making of leather. Articles should not 
exceed 1,500 words, and short items are 
preferred. Photographs will be paid for 








at space rates, and manuscripts at from 
one cent to five cents a word, on accep- 
tance. 


| 
Juniors — Lamar & Whitmore, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn., will pay ten dollars 
for the best story, of from 500 to 1,500 
words, for children of from nine to 
twelve, that is submitted by April 1. 
Other stories that are acceptable will be 
paid for at regular rates. 


Cowxpoy Storres—/799 Broadway, New 
York, is in special need of good short 
stories, particularly Western stories that 
deal with the life and work of the cow- 
boy and have lots of action in them. 


THE WHOLESALER-SALESMAN — 239 West 
Thirtieth street, New York, is the new name 
of the Plumbing and Heating Supply 
Salesman, beginning with the January 
issue. Articles concerning credits, collec- 
tions, sales and office management, pur- 
chasing, inventories, and other material 
of interest to supply house executives are 
especially wanted. 


FLy1nc Wuncs— Shreveport, Louisiana, 
has discontinued publication for the pres- 
ent, but Mr. Booth, the editor, would like 
to get in touch with good short story 
writers familiar with aviation, so that 
when the magazine is started again, he 
may be in a position to get good manu- 
scripts. 


SATIRE — Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
discontinued publication with the Jan- 
uary issue. 


Topay’s Woman AnD Home—J8 East 
Eighteenth street, New York, is the new 
name of Today’s Housewife, beginning 
with the January issue. 


Love Arrarrs — Robbinsdale, Minn., is a 
new magazine published by the Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., with Sally O’Day as 
editor. Courtship stories — light, happy 
love affairs, with an undercurrent of emo- 
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tion and a froth of modern sophistication 
on top—written either in the first or 
third person, are wanted, as well as arti- 
cles on fashion, diet, health, housekeep- 
ing, and modern social problems. 


THE INDEPENDENT SALESMAN —22 East 
Twelfth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is now 
edited by Melvin J. Wahl, who is in im- 
mediate need of articles, as well as fic- 
tion, all clearly driving home some prac- 
tical point in connection with direct-to- 
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customer selling. Manuscripts should be 
based on personal experience or on data 
from the experience of others. Photo- 
graphs on selling subjects are also 
wanted, and a few poems, inspirational 
to salesmen, are used. 


THE Forum — 441 Lexington avenue, New 
York, will feature during 1928 first short 
stories, in addition to its other fiction. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
First Short Story Editor. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


LittLe, Brown, & Company — 34 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass., offer a prize of $2,500, 
in addition to book royalties, for the best 
unpublished work on American history. 
The book must refer to the continental 
territory of the United States, but may 
cover any period, of any length, from the 
time of settlement to the present day. 
Manuscripts must be written in popular 
form, and at the same time constitute a 
genuine contribution to knowledge, and 
must contain between 80,000 and 135,000 
words. All manuscripts must be type- 
written on one side of the paper, and sent 
flat. The author’s name and address 
should appear on the first sheet, and in- 
structions for return, if unavailable, 
should be given in the accompanying 
letter. The competition will close Oc- 
tober 1, and all manuscripts submitted 
must be marked “History Prize Competi- 
tion.” In addition to the prize-winning 
manuscript, Little, Brown, & Company 
hope to find others worthy of book pub- 
lication on the usual royalty terms. 


THE CoLuMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
has revised and broadened the terms of 
the Schubert competition so that com- 
posers will be permitted the widest lati- 
tude and can choose whether to use 
Schubert sketches or themes or wholly 
original material. Walter Damrosch, 
chairman of the American jury, says that 
the aims of the celebration will be best 


served by making the contest an apothe- 
osis of Schubert, freeing composers from 
imitation but enabling them to express 
feeling for Schubert in the medium of 
today. He hopes that a competing com- 
poser may express himself in a sym- 
phony, as he does not believe that the 
symphony is dead, but rather that it will 
be revived when the present modernistic 
craze is past. The use of Schubert’s ma- 
terial will count neither for nor against 
a contestant. The contest is now an- 
nounced to close April 1. 


THE Wooprow WILson FounpaTION trus- 
tees found no manuscripts among the 
10,000 submitted in the prize essay con- 
test worthy of first or second prizes. 
Third prizes of $100 each were given 
to Charles William Morris, Jr., Carl 
L. Weicht, William Benfield Pressey, 
Troyer Steele Anderson, Schusler C. Van 
Sickle, Earl Meadow Dunbar, Richard 
Connell, Mrs. W. W. Flint, Jr., Ruth A. 
Peiter, Jennie H. Honnold, Mrs. John A. 
Baker, Mrs. Paul Ramsey, Margaret 
Gillingham, and Josipa Harjung. The 
jury of award consisted of George Mc- 
Lean Harper, chairman, Marian A. Park, 
Walter Lippman, Ray Stannard Baker, 
William Allen White, Ellen F. Pendleton, 
and John W. Davis. 

Mass., has 


THE OracLte — Gloucester, 


awarded its first prize of ten dollars for 
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the best short story to Prudence Van 
Tine Whitfield, for “Hildrith,” published 
in the July, 1926, issue, and the second 
prize of five dollars, to E. P. Bradley, for 
“Peter Dowley,” published in the July, 
1926, issue. The prize of five dollars for 
the best lyric was given to Lori Petri, 
for “The Conquerors,” published in the 
December, 1926, issue, and the second 
prize of a copy of “The Oracle Anthology 
of Poetry for 1927,” to Mildred Maxine 
Christian, for “Prologue,” published in 
the March, 1927, issue. The prize of ten 
dollars for the best Petrarchan sonnet 
was given to A. M. Sullivan, for “Paisley 
Shrine” and “Discovery,” and the second 
prize of a copy of the “Anthology,” to 
David P. Berenberg, for “I Walk Along 
the Roads.” Prizes of twenty-five dollars 
and five dollars are offered by the Oracle 
for the best stories published in the Mag- 
azine during 1928. 


A $2,500 prize, called the Scotland Yard 
Prize, is offered by Doubleday, Doran, & 
Company for the best mystery and de- 
tective story submitted to them before 
July 1, 1928. In addition to the prize, 
the author will receive all book royalties 
which may accrue and will retain the 
serial and motion picture rights. The 
contest is open to all writers, profes- 
sional or amateur, of whatever national- 
ity, although manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted in English. The publishers re- 
serve the right to withdraw the prize and 
cancel the contest if no manuscripts 
worthy of the prize are received. The 
length of the manuscript must be from 
75,000 to 100,000 words. The names of 


the judges will be announced later. 


Wattace Hesserp — Santa Barbara, Calif., 
and Trinity Court, Dartmouth street, Boston, 
Mass., offers a prize of $250 for the most 
convincing essay on “Why (name of any 
book published before or during the year 
1870)” should be republished for general 
circulation, his purpose being to revive 
interest in those books which might and 
should be read today, but which are al- 
most forgotten. No books published 
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after 1870 will be considered, but any 
English translation of a book written in 
any language is acceptable, if first pub- 
lished before or during 1870. The prize- 
winning essay will be published as an in- 
troduction to a new edition of the book, 
and the author of the essay will receive, 
in addition to the prize money, a royalty 
of five per cent. Other essays may be 
used as introductions and in that case the 
authors will receive the same royalty. 


THE Forum has awarded its prize of $100 
for the review of “Elmer Gantry” which 
best appraised its permanent literary and 
artistic value to Professor Stanley T. 
Williams, of Yale University, for his re- 
view of the book printed in the literary 
supplement of the Yale News for March 
16, 1927. 


THE Forum has awarded its prize of $100 
for the best translation into English of 
the poem, “L’Enfant Jesus de Prague,” 
by M. Paul Claudel, to Mrs. Molly Ander- 
son Haley. Her translation is printed in 
the January issue of the magazine. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia University 
School of Journalism: For the American novel pub- 
lished during the year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood, $1,000; 
for the original American play, performed in New 
York, which shall best represent the educational value 
and power of the stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners, $1,000; for the 
best book of the year on the history of the United 
States, $2,000; for the best American biography teach- 
ing patriotic and unselfish service to the ple, illus- 
trated by an eminent example, 1,000; for the best vol- 
ume of verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting 
to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 


Prizes of $2,500, $1,000, and $500 offered by Cowboy 
Stories for all serial rights in the three best cowboy 
short stories received by April 16. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 


Prize of $4,000 offered by Little, Brown, & Co. for 
all serial and book rights in the best new story for 
boys based on the principles of the Scout oath and 
law, contest closing July 1. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 


Prizes of $100, $50, and five prizes of $10 each offered 
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by the National Life Conservation Society for the best 
original poems written about some specific American 
scene, contest closing March 1. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 


Francis Bacon award of $7,500, to be given annually 
by Simon and Schuster and the Forum, for the best 
book of “humanized Knowledge.” Details may be ob- 
tained from Simon and Schuster, 37 West Fifty-sev- 
enth street, New York, or the Forum, 441 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of £250 and £150, offered by Methuen & Com- 
pany, Ltd., for the best original detective stories sent 
to them before May 19, 1928. Particulars in September 
WRITER 


Monthly prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $200, offered 
by the True Story Magazine, for true stories, each 
contest to close on the last day of the month, the 
final closing date to be August 31 1928. Particulars in 
September WRITER. 


Harmon Foundation award of $500 for the best article 
appearing in any American periodical during 1927 which 
constructively influences the social or industrial welfare 
in the United States, competition closing March 1. 
Particulars in December WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $65 offered by the Pioneer for 
the best twelve-line lyric, the best sonnet in Italian 
form, the best nature poem, the best humorous poem, 
and the best limericks, contest closing August 31, 
1928. Particulars from the Pioneer, Statesville, N. C., 
or in October WRITER 


Manuscript Poetry Book prize of $500 for a group 
of poems, not exceeding 700 lines, or a book of verse, 
by a poet with no book to his credit, to be submitted 
before May 1. 1928. Manuscripts should be sent to 
Mrs. Grace Hoffman White, 122 East Seventy-sixth 
street, New York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of $25, $20, $15, $15, and $5, offered by the 
Dreyfuss Art Company, Inc., for the greeting-card 
verses which at the end of the year following publica- 
tion prove to be the most popular, as aa by the 
quantity sold. Particulars in June WRITE 


Prizes totalling $20,000 offered by the Columbia Phon- 
ograph Company for the completion of Schubert’s “‘Un- 
finished Symphony,” contest to close in July, 1928. 
Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario for a 
historical pageant depicting the history of Hot Springs. 
Particulars in October, 1926, WRITER. 
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Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Atlantic 
Monthly to students using the Atlantic Monthly in 
courses during the 1926-1928 terms, for the best essays 
not exceeding 2,000 words, contest closing April 5. Par- 
ticulars in November WRITER. 


Prizes of $200 each—the Justin Winsor prize in 
American history offered in even years, and the 
Herbert Baxter Adams prize in the history of the 
Eastern Hemisphere offered in odd years—and the 
George Louis Beer prize of $250 for the best work on 
‘any phase of European International History since 
1895,” offered annually by the American Historical 
Association, contests closing April 1 of each year. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 


Prize of $100 each month offered by the Bookman to 


the reporter who writes for a newspaper what one 
juror in the Bookman’s jury of awards considers the 
best story submitted to him. Particulars in January 


WRITER. 


Witter Bynner undergraduate poetry prize of $150, 
offered under the auspices of Palms, contest closing 
May 15. Particulars in January WRITER. 


Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: Helen 
Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed Memorial 
prize of $100, and the Young Poet’s prize of $100, for 
poems published in the magazine during the current 
year. 


Monthly definition contests conducted by the Forum, 
payment being made at the rate of five dollars each for 
all printed. Particulars in June WRITER. 


Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Southern prize of $100; fare ~ el prize of $50; 
Society’s prize of $25; portnen | of $25; Skylark 
prize of $10; and the Ellen M rroll prize of $15— 
all offered annually, Particulars from the Poetry So- 
ciety of South Carolina, 62 Broad street, Charleston, 
S. C., or in July WRITER. 


Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day and 
New Year’s Day of each year. 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 


Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 


News and Notes 


Scribner’s Magazine in its January issue an- 
nounces a new editorial policy, and will devote 
more than the usual amount of space to fiction, 
with special emphasis on the work of writers “who 
have stepped beyond the popular schools and are 
cutting pathways of their own in modern litera- 
ture, but there will also be stories printed for the 
sheer fun in them and stories for the sake of the 
story.” 


The Dial’s award of $2,000 
service to American Letters 
been given to Ezra Pound. 


for distinguished 
during 1927 has 


The George Sterling Memorial Prize for 1927, 


awarded by the Order of Bookfellows for the best 
poem appearing during the year in its monthly 
journal, the Step Ladder, has been given to Daniel 
Henderson, for his poem, “Nantucket Whalers.” 
The same poem won the first award of the Poetry 
Society of America for the best poem read be- 
fore that association during the past season. 


The Department of Fine Arts of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in association with the Fogg Art Museum 
and the University library, plans to establish a 
library of motion-picture films. Selection of 
“films which justify themselves as worthy of 
preservation as works of art” will be made an- 


nually by a committee of the Harvard faculty. 
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American Publishers 


A series which is intended to acquaint our readers with the work 
of representative publishers. 


I— LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


INETY years young is the firm of 

Little, Brown, & Company — one 

of the oldest of American publish- 
ing houses, and the oldest book-publish- 
ing concern in Boston. This firm traces 
its origin back to 1784 when Ebenezer 
Battelle opened a little bookstore on 
Marlborough street (now Washington 
street) between School and Eliot streets, 
in Boston. The bookstore passed 
through various changes of ownership 
and location, began to publish as well as 
to sell books, and in 1837 became Little 
and Brown. Ten years later the firm 


name was changed to Little, Brown, & 
Company. 


After seventy-two years in one loca- 
tion on Washington street the publishing 
house moved in 1909 into its present 
offices in the historic Cabot House at 34 
Beacon street. This house was erected 
at a period when Beacon Hill represented 
the acme of Boston’s wealth and culture. 
The large, high-ceilinged rooms are ad- 
mirably adapted for offices and the carved 
woodwork and imported marble fire- 
places have been retained to lend dignity 
and beauty. 

Since the earliest days Little, Brown, & 
Company have been the publishers of 
outstanding books. Among their first 
publications were the “Life and Works 
of Washington,” by Jared Sparks, in 
twelve volumes; Sparks’s “American 
Biography,” in twenty-five volumes ; and 
the works of John Adams, Edward 
Everett, and Daniel Webster. Later 
publications included the works of Fran- 
cis Parkman, Admiral A. T. Mahan’s 
epoch-making books on sea power, trans- 
lations of the Polish novels of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, and editions of Dumas, 
Daudet, and Hugo. 

Until 1896, when Sienkiewicz’s “Quo 
Vadis” was published, the house had 


issued only a few titles in the field of 
current fiction. “Quo Vadis,” which had 
a sale of more than seven hundred and 
fifty thousand copies, was the first of 
many best-selling novels to be issued by 
the company. The general list was en- 
larged in 1889 when, by acquiring the 
publishing business of Roberts Brothers, 
Little, Brown, & Company came into pos- 
session of many books of recognized 
literary worth. Included in the list taken 
over were Miss Wormeley’s famous 
translations of Balzac and Moliére and 
the writings of such authors as Louisa 
May Alcott, Edward Everett Hale, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Laura E. Richards, Emily 
Dickinson, Susan Coolidge, and Mary P. 
Wells Smith. 

In recent years the house has published 
the books of many popular novelists of 
the day, including Jeffery Farnol, Mary 
E. Waller, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Mary 
Johnston, A. Hamilton Gibbs, Stephen 
McKenna, Owen Johnson, A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, and Sylvia Thompson. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s novel, “If Winter Comes,” 
published in 1921, attained a sale of a 
half-a-million copies in America and 
England within a year of publication. 

The varied character of the general list 
of the company is illustrated by the fact 
that it includes biography, history, 
drama, poetry, science, and cook books. 
Little, Brown, & Company have been one 
of the leading publishers of law books in 
America, their imprint appearing on the 
legal works of such authorities as Chan- 
cellor Kent, Emory Washburn, Judge 
Story, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and 
John H. Wigmore. The Educational De- 
partment, organized in 1904, publishes a 
high quality list of text books. An im- 
portant forward step was made in 1925, 
when Little, Brown, & Company entered 
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into an alliance with the book-publishing 
department of the Atlantic Monthl 
Company, whereby Little, Brown, 
Company became the publishers of all 
Atlantic Monthly Press books. These 
books were thereafter issued under a 
distinctive trade-mark as “Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publications.” Among 
the new books bearing the Atlantic 
Monthly Press colophon is “Jalna” by 
Mazo de la Roche, winner of the Atlantic 
Monthly $10,000 prize for “the most in- 
teresting novel of any kind, sort, or 
description.” 

Early this year the editorial staff was 
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strengthened by the addition of a Chil- 
dren’s Editor and it is the intention of 
the firm to give even closer attention to 
the development of their list of children’s 
books. This year they offered a prize 
of $2,000 for a title suitable for inclusion 
in The Beacon Hill Bookshelf for boys 
and girls, an illustrated series of long- 
established favorites by such authors as 
Louisa May Alcott, Francis Parkman, 
John Masefield, and Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Cornelia Meigs was awarded this prize 
for her excellent story of the days just 
before the Revolution, “The Trade 
Wind.” 


Book Reviews 


BroGRAPHY, THE LITERATURE OF PERSON- 
ALITY. By James C. Johnston. 312 pp. 
Cloth, New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 


Professor Johnston, in this book, tells 
us that Jacques Amyot, as early as the 
middle of the sixteenth century, wrote 
these words: 

“There is neither picture, nor image of 
marble, nor sumptuous sepulchre, can 
match the durableness of an eloquent 
biography.” 

Professor Johnston presents certain 
aspects of biographical literature to 
show that life-writing is fundamentally 
“The Literature of Personality.” He 
says that this element distinguishes it 
from all other departments of expres- 
sion, for in no other literary form is per- 
sonality so completely the determining 
factor. 

This book is dedicated to Gamaliel 
Bradford and Mr. Bradford writes an im- 
portant foreword on the significance of 
biography. “The basis of biography is 
the identity of human life and human 
nature,” Mr. Bradford asserts. “With all 
the superficial diversity,” he continues, 
“human beings at large are like each 
other. The same passions drive us, the 
same fears restrain us, the same long, un- 
dying ambitions urge us on to ever re- 


newed achievement, and the same fatal 
weariness and despair at times overcome 
us, only to give place to hope reborn and 
the ever-varied, unfailing effort to ac- 
complish something, often we know not 
what. It is this unity of motive and of 
interest that makes us eager to know all 
we can of the lives of others, for by 
learning the nature of their efforts and 
impulses we come better to understand 
our own, and also to appreciate the inter- 
working of our lives with theirs.” 

Mr. Bradford further states that the 
art of the biographer shows perhaps most 
of all in structure and handling. Here 
are some of his rules: — 


Reflect long upon the whole treat- 
ment of your subject before you 
write a word. 

Get the larger perspective of the 
character you are dealing with, its 
main significance to the world. 

Get the effect of climax in various 
episodes, the balanced relation and 
proportion of different traits. 

Select your materials and winnow 
them with the nicest care. 

See that you use only what bears 
directly upon the point you have to 
illustrate. Do not undermine the 
reader’s patience with the super- 
fluous or otiose. 
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Use all subordinate incidents and 
characters in such a way as to bring 
out the main, essential lines which 
are most of all needed to make your 
final result a perfect and enduring 
picture. 


Professor Johnston points out that the 
conception of biography is something far 
more than the mere story of a life; in 
which facts are orderly arrayed for their 
own chronological sake; it harks back, 
he asserts, to the etymological meaning 
of the term “biography” as life-writing, 
in which character and personality con- 
stitute the essential features. 

Professor Johnstonshows that the biog- 
rapher must possess not only vision and 
generalizing power but must be equipped 
with a high degree of analytical skill, and 
preserve the best that has been thought 
and done in the life of the individual. 
Whatever distinguishes a man — such as 
his mode of thinking or acting, his habits 
and manners, and indeed, even his lan- 
guage and tastes— contributes to the 
sum total of his personality. The biog- 
rapher must be a specialist in personality. 
He must know what individualizes his 
subject and he must be able to vivify his 
material and re-create the life exactly 
as it was lived. 

Professor Johnston describes how the 
development of the subjective memoir is 
a comparatively modern aspect of biog- 
raphy-writing, whereas the objective 
forms of the general type of memoirs are 
found even in the literature of the an- 
cients. 

At the end of this book there is a list 
of one hundred representative biographi- 
cal works for the purpose of illustrating 
the character and range of biography. 
Biographies of an objective type are first 
listed; then autobiographies, letters, con- 
fessions, memoirs, and diaries ; biographi- 
cal essays, portraits, travels, biographical 
poetry, and minor forms of biography. 

This list alone is ample justification for 
this book and should prove of great help 
to the reader. Likewise the entire book 
cannot fail to interest the lover of biog- 
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raphy, as Professor Johnston sets forth 
in a masterful way the aim of biography 
from every angle and analyzes its many 
methods. 

In conclusion, Professor Johnston says: 
“The world has a right to an honest, 
richly complete presentation of the char- 
acter and achievements, personality and 
temperament, and all that is implied in 
the essential personality of the subject, 
as true to life as human skill can make 
it.” We. hs 


Mucu Lovep Books; Best Sellers Of The 
Ages. By James O’Donnell Bennett. 
460 pp. Cloth, New York: Boni & Live- 
right. 


The editors of the Chicago Tribune 
conceived the clever idea of running a 
series of brief articles which should em- 
phasize the deathless news value of great 
books of ancient and modern times. 
These articles, written by a practicing 
newspaper man, have now been assem- 
bled in book form under the title, “Much 
Loved Books.” The subjects, beginning 
with the Bible, range all the way from 
“Treasure Island” to Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson,” from “The Scarlet Letter” to 
“Les Miserables.” 

A few words are written about the his- 
tory of these stories, their authors be- 
come vivid personalities to the reader, 
and their meaning and popularity are ex- 
plained, in a new refreshing manner. 

For instance, Mr. Bennett cites twenty 
of the best short stories in the Bible. 
“They are perfect specimens of what we 
think of as the modern short story,” he 
says. And in this chapter on the Bible, 
Mr. Bennett tells how an aged rabbi 
taught him the true significance of this 
book, known to the people of his faith 
as the Holy Scriptures. 

In the next chapter, on Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” the reader is told how 
that book came to be written. It was a 
case of a young American boy asking his 
Scotch stepfather to “try and write some- 
thing interesting,” at Braemer in Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland. Thus it came about 
during the bleak autumn of 1881, that 








































































































































































































Stevenson made for his stepson “a fanci- 
ful map of a fanciful island that he named 
Treasure Island.” 

In speaking of Burns, Mr. Bennett 
seems to be in hearty accord with the 
words spoken by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
at the celebration at the old Parker 
House in Boston of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Robert Burns. At 
that time, Mr. Emerson said: 

“The memory of Burns —I am afraid 
heaven and earth have taken too good 
care of it to leave us anything to say.” 

What grander tribute could man re- 
ceive? 

Next Mr. Bennett touches on Wash- 
ington Irving’s “Sketch Book.” He con- 
siders “Rip Van Winkle” a rare gem 
which is bound to captivate the general 
fancy. Theme and scene are fresh, he 
states, the adventure is eerie, and the 
style bewitching. “In fewer than 200 
words,” Mr. Bennett says, “Washington 
Irving draws Rip at full length as hunts- 
man, citizen, and pathetic figure who has 
never found his work in the world but 
who, by being wholly reconciled to the 
deprivation, become a jovial figure.” 


Their 








“Much Loved Books” is due a place in 
everyone’s library! 


Vv. C. L. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


“ Biography: The Literature of Personality,” by 
James C. Johnston, with an introduction by Gama- 
liel Bradford, is published by the Century Com- 
pany. 


“Foundations of English Style,” by Paul M. 
Fulcher, assistant professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is published by F. S. Crofts 
& Co. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company publish “ Train- 
ing for Authorship,” by Grenville Kleiser. 


“ Aspects of the Novel,” by E. M. Forster (Har- 
court, Brace, & Co.), consists of nine lectures de- 
livered at the University of Cambridge in the 
spring of 1927. 


“ Authors and Others,” by Anice Page Cooper 
(Doubleday, Page, & Co.), consists of informal 
sketches of “ Elizabeth,” Charles B. Falls, Ellen 
Glasgow, Gordon Grant, Elizabeth MacKinstry, 
William McFee, Paul Honore, Charles J. Finger, 
Mahlon Blaine, Selma Lagerléf, Charles Living- 
ston Bull, Anzia Yezierska, Boris Artzybasheff, 
A. P. Herbert, J. J. Lankes, C. E. Montague, 
James G. Daugherty, Mary Borden, Edward A. 
Wilson, Sir Hugh Clifford, Walter Jack Duncan, 
Harold MacGrath, Sax Rohmer, and Katherine 
von Dombrowski. 


Literary Articles in Pertodicals 


CACOETHES ScRIBENDI. James Norman Hall. 
Atlantic Monthly for January. 


James BrancH CABELL. Joseph Hergesheimer. 
American Mercury for January. 


PortTRAIT OF A PoTENTIAL AUTHORESS. Frances 
Warfield. Scribner’s Magazine for January. 


DisraeL1—IV. A Biography. André Maurois. 


Forum for January. 


Havetock ELLIs, 
frontispiece portrait. 
for January. 


With 


Forum 


An APPRECIATION. 
Ben B. Lindsey. 


THe MoperN CurreENtT IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. Paul Elmer More. Forum for January. 


THE MoperN BIOGRAPHER. 
Yale Review for January. 


André Maurois. 
Disragett As NOVELIST. 
Yale Review for January. 


Robert Underwood John- 
North American Review for January. 


Frank Swinnerton. 


Tue HA. or FAME. 
son. 


THe Brivtrant Nortuctirre. Chalmers Roberts. 
Personality for January. 


VANISHING EXPRESSIONS OF THE MAINE COAST. 
Anne E, Perkins. American Speech for Decem- 
ber. 


FEMININE GENDER IN 
Hilding Svartengren. 
cember. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN. _ T. 
American Speech for De- 


Nirty, Herty, Natty, SNAppPy. 
tenberg Collitz. 


Klara Hech- 
American Speech for December. 


Cottece Stanc. M. C. McPhee. 
Speech for December. 


American 


ISABEL EccLESTONE MACKAY. 
son. 


Myrtle Patter- 
Canadian Bookman for December. 
BooKPLATES AND THEIR VANITIES. Vincent 
Starrett. Independent for December 17. 


GERALD MANLEY Hopkins: A Prerace. Henry 
Morton Robinson. Commonweal for December 28. 
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supplied with more than it can use), and pays, 
at a minimum rate of one cent a word, on the 
tenth of the month following date of accep- 
tance, 


*Harmony (M), 442 
Ill, Alice 


South Dearborn st., Chicago, 
editor. 


Interested in manuscripts dealing with music 
subjects, treated from the es view- 
point ; are interestingly writ- 
ten, whether from a technical, cultural, or in- 


poy: oy No he vec ogy y ova 


*Taxt News 


M), 220 West 42d st., New York. 
$1.00; 10c. 


ward McNamee, editor. 
short stories, humor- 


but no novelettes, serials, 


S length limit at 2,000 
and pays various 


ous poems, and 
plays, or . 
words, “buys 


* Love Arrams (M), Robbinsdale Publications, 
Inc, Robbinsdale, Minn, Sally O'Day, editor. 


Vol. I., No. 1— February, 1928. Uses short 
stories, — poetry, and articles on modern 
fashions, diet, health, and 

Sets length limit for short 

neig 2,000 to 6,000 words, serials 

20, 00 words, and articles at Yrom 2,000 t0 
words. Pays -five cents a line for 

poetry, one cent a word for fiction and articles, 
and two cents a word for one-page love stories, 


*Secrer Service Macazine (M), Carwood Pub- 
py oe tee cee 551 Fif hy New York. 


gran largely eo porn material, but 
uses a certain quantity of original matter ‘along 
the line of mystery, crime, intrigue, and ad- 
venture stories, ing the activities of 
and detectives, preferably 
dealing with i, industrial, economic, 
and — ag Uses short sa 
and serials, no general articles, 
poetry, humorous verse, plays, or jokes. Pays 
from one-quarter me a cent to two cents a 
word according to merit. 


* Worxinc Boy (Q), Newton Highlands, Mass. 
25c. Brother Fabian, C. CF.X., editor. 


Published since Bae ' in the interest of the 
Working Boys’ Home. Uses short stories of 
adventure or sentiment. Sets length limit 
at 2,000 words, does not buy photographs, and 
does not pay for manuscripts. 


inting of this Directory was begun in Tux Werrer for July, 1922, Back numbers 
set ¢ bers from July, 1922, to December, 1927, giving the Directory com- 


ing up to date, and ‘much 
subscription added for eight dollars. 


year’ 


other valuable matter, will 






























































